

















SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF - ROBERT 
J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HEARD Robert J. Breckinridge preach in Louis- | 


ville, Ky., in 1836, and I thought him the best 
extempore preacher I ever listened to. Matter and 
manner were both simple and strong. It was like 
the direct, earnestconversation which one holds with 
you, on a subject of which his mind and heart are 
full. He never hesitated for a word, never repeated 
himself, but went on ‘rapidly and easily from point 
to point, like Goethe’s star, “without haste and 
without rest.” There was little or no metaphor, few 
illustrations, and nothing of the ornate style and 
oratorical delivery which were very popular then in 
the West. Two favorite speakers, Mr. Maffitt and 
Mr. Bascom, had lately been preaching in the city, 
and drawing large crowds of admirers. Nothing 
could be more opposed to their florid style than his 
severe simplicity. It wasa delight to me to listen to 
him, notwithstanding the vigor of his orthodoxy ; 
and I thought it showed the good sense of the Ken- 
tuckians, that, though caught by the flowery gran- 
diloquence of the others, they yet regarded Mr. 
Breckinridge as one of their first orators. It is evi- 
dence of good taste when one prefers the early En- 
glish pointed architecture to the flamboyant style of 
later centuries. 

And the Kentuckians, in those days, were good 
judges of public speaking. They did not read books, 
and had very little of the culture which derives from 
literature—but they were passionately fond of good 
speech. They assembled, in great numbers, at the 
political barbecues, where, under the shadows of the 
majestic beeches and tulip trees of the Kentucky 
forest, they spent long summer days in hearing Whig 
and Democratic speakers discuss questions of public 
polity. They then had an opportunity of hearing 
both sides; and speakers of both parties spoke to 
both parties. Members of Congress were called upon 
te explain to their constituents their course in Con- 
gress, and must answer on the spot the most trying 
questiens. This educated a race of stump-speakers, 
of whom the tradition long lingered in Kentucky,— 
men like the famous Joseph Hamilton Daviess, 
prompt, clear, and confident—who could 

* Bend, like perfect steel, to spring again and thrust.” 
And, among these ready speakers of his own day 
Robert J. Breckinridge stood easily the chief, and 
was accounted the best stump speaker in Kentucky. 

Mr. Breckinridge and his brothers, John and 
William L., were all originally lawyers, and all be- 
came afterward Presbyterian ministers. The gift of 
fine extemporaneous speech belonged to all three. 
In John, there was perhaps more of illustration and 
mere appearance of emotion than in Robert. Both 
were full of fire, but in John it appeared in lambent 
flames, while in Robert it was a central force, on 
which his whole nature rested. I once was listening 
to'John Breckinridge, and as I sat directly in front 
of the pulpit he could not help seeing me, and, know- 
ing me no doubt as the Unitarian minister of the 
place, took occasion to denounce all those who taught 
Unitarian doctrines as men “ dripping with the blood 
of souls.” No doubt he believed it, and he, like his 
brothers, always had “the courage of his opinions.” 
But afterward, in New Orleans, visiting a dying lady, 
a relative of his own, and a warm Unitarian, finding 
that, notwithstanding her heresy, her faith in Christ 
was sincere and strong, the good man forgot his 
theology, and said, “If you feel so, cousin, I have 
nothing to say against your faith.” Robert J. Breck- 
inridge was as brave as a lion, and his chivalric 
nature led him always to take part with the op- 
pressed. A relative of his, an older man, told me 
this anecdote, which belongs to the period before he 
became a preacher. They were riding together, on 
horseback, on their way to Frankfort, Ky., and as 
they approached the city they came up with a wag- 
oner who was cruelly abusing a negro boy. Mr. 
Breckinridge rode up to him, and asked him why he 
treated the boy in that way. The wagoner replied 
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| by a curse ers threat, which, however, were no | 
sooner out of his mouth than Mr. Breckinridge re- 
sponded by administering to him a severe beating, 
cutting him about the face with his riding-whip, so 
that the ruffian ran, goton one of his horses, and rode 
away. Then my friend said to Mr. Breckinridge, 
“The fellow has got what he deserved, but it be- , 
comes us to go into Frankfort as soon as possible, for | 
he has gone back to get that party of wagoners 

whom we passed half a mile back.” So they rode on | 
toward Frankfort—but as they descended the long | 
hills which surround the place, fast riding was diffi- | 
cult, for these hills are of lime-stone, lying in hori- | 
zontal strata, which crops out, making the descent | 
like a flight of steps. When about half way down | 
they heard a loud noise behind, and found that half 

a dozen wagoners were coming on after them, full | 
speed, in one of their wagons. Dangerous or not, 
they were obliged to ride down the hill at the same | 
place, and just succeeded in escaping their pursuers. | 

The same courage and energy were shown by Mr. | 
Breckinridge, afterward, on a more important field. 
He, with Drs. Junkin, Plumer, Baxter, and others, | 
led the Old School party in the General Assembly | 
when they cut off four Synods, containing some forty | 
thousand members—a step which caused the disrup- | 
tion of the church. The pretext for cutting off these 
Synods was some alleged unconstitutionality in their 
original union. But as they had remained in the 
church without objection for thirty-seven years, it is 
not likely they would have been removed if they had 
been considered as Orthodox. But these New York 
and Ohio Synods were tainted with New School here- 
sies. So Mr. Breckinridge, a Calvinist genuine and 
sincere, if there ever was one, considered it neces- 
sary to save the church at all hazards, from the 
poison of these heresies. Under his splendid cap- 
taincy the deed was done, and the victory gained for 
Calvinism pure and simple. 

But another generation has now come, which 
knows not Joseph. The interest in those severe dis- 
cussions has died away, and many will wonder why 
such a vehement controversy should have raged 
around such abstract and purely metaphysical ques-. 
tions. The principal “Error” of the New School 
men, and one which was denounced as being equiva- 
lent to “another gospel ” was this— 

“That God would have prevented the existence of sin in our 
world, but was not able, without destroying the moral agency 
of man; or, that for aught that appears in the Bible to the 
contrary, sin is incidental to any wise moral system.” 

The substance of the dispute was just at this point. 
The New School divines said that God would have 
prevented sin, but could not doit. The Old School 
said He could have prevented sin, but would not. 
But when the latter were asked why God would not, 
they gave the same answer as their opponents—“ Be- 
cause God chose that man should be a free agent.” 
The only difference between the “ Could nots” and 
“Would nots,” therefore, was as to which phrase 
should come first in the statement. And on this 
point the Church was divided. 

But give due credit even to bigotry. These ex- 
communicating chiefs were narrow, were one-sided, 
were intolerant, but they were logical and sincere. 
When you once adopt the principle that any theo- 
logical statement is essential to salvation, it is diffi- 
cult to know where to stop. To draw the line between 
essentials and non-essentials is difficult; for to a 
logical mind every part of a system is essential to the 
integrity of the whole. 

No doubt R. J. Breckinridge was a born fighter, 
—a man of war from his youth. He snuffed the 
battle afar off, and rejoiced in the conflict. A sin- 
cere anti-slavery man, though born and raised in the 
midst of slave-holders, he remained true to his con- | 
victions when other men fell away, and the love of 
many waxed cold. I remember the time when all 
the leading men in Kentucky, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, with few exceptions, were opposed to slavery, 
and declared themselves in favor of amending the 
State Constitution by inserting an anti-slavery 
clause. But when a Convention was called in the 
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State to form a new constitution, the great majority 





of these theoretical pith alarveky men were afraid to 
act. Not so Robert J. Breckinridge. During three 
long summer days he stood in front of the Court 
House in Lexington, maintaining against all oppo- 
nents that the interests of Kentucky, no less than its 
conscience, required the abolition of slavery. Itwas 
like aknightly tournament, only ina nobler cause, and 
fought with better weapons. He wrestled not agains 
flesh and blood, but against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Well would it have been for Kentucky if 
she had listened to that manly voice, and been led 
by that commanding eloquence. She then would 
have been the advanced fortress of the free States 
during the war, and would not have been ravaged 
alternately by the opposing armies. She would not 
have seen her families divided, father against son, 
and brother fighting against brother. She would 
not have had that still worse record, that in the 
greatest conflict of the age for truth and freedom, 
she alone of all the States preferred to remain neu- 
tral. 
In that great conflict also Robert J. Breckinridge 
was true to himself and his ideas. Amid the falling 
away, on all sides, of those most near and dear, the 
old man stood by the flag of the Union. He saw his 
fields and home repeatedly ravaged by the rebel 
troops; he saw disaster after disaster fall on the 
Union arms; he saw his old friends leaving him, but 
he remained firm and true to the end. 
* Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 

Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained, 

Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught ; 

And with retorted scorn, his back he turned 

On those proud towers te swift destruction doomed.” 


Mr. Breckinridge was, as we have said, in some 
things narrow and intolerant. But he had a candid 
mind, and if convinced of an error was williag to 
acknowledge it—if he saw good in an opponent was 
glad toadmitit. Ina journey through Europe, about 
the year 1836-7, he came to Geneva, and there be- 
came acquainted with the Venerable Company of 
Pastors, and heard them preach in the Cathedral. 
He frankly confessed his “ great surprise and sincere 
delight” in hearing the Scripture expounded “ with 
clearness, truth, and fervor.” “I had also,” he says, 


“the pleasure to make the acquaintance of two of 


the Venerable Company of Pastors, whose kindness 
deserved my thanks, as much as their intelligence 
excited my interest. And, in general, I think the 
lives of that body are in private blameless to a de- 
gree not common either in most established churches 
or decided errorists.” 

One more little anecdote, which we heard in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. An elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in the town of Butler, wished one Saturday 
to go to Pittsburgh on business of importance. The 
stage from Erie came through so full that he eould 
get no seat, but presently there followed it an extra 
stage, containing only one gentlemen and two ladies. 
He asked permission of the gentleman to take a seat 
and was permitted to do so. As he rode on, he 
allowed his hand carelessly to drop on some flowers 
belonging to the ladies, which were in.a pot beside 
him. This happened once or twice, notwithstanding 
the request of the original traveler to the elder to be 
more cautious. At last he said, “Sir! I have per- 
mitted you to take a seat with us because you said 
you were anxious to reach Pittsburgh, but you shall 
leave the stage if you touch those flowers again, even 
if I have to put you out myself.” This made a little 
“unpleasantness” for the rest of the journey. The 
elder did his business and then went to a friend’s 
house, who said, “It is fortunate that you came to- 
day, for to-morrow we have the celebrated Robert J. 
Breckinridge to preach for. us.” The elder went to 
church, and saw in the pulpit his stage-coach com- 
panion, and found that he had used his excellent op- 
portunity for becoming well acquainted with Robert 
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J. Breckinridge by making himself specially dis- 
agreeable to him. 

Sleep peacefully in thy grave, good soldier of the 
cross. We who are fighting in another camp, to 
which thou wert not very friendly, can see and ad- 
mire generous, brave, and honest qualities, and force 
of intellect and character, even in an opponent; and 
we lay this tribute on thy coffin: Sit tibi terra levis! 








THE OBERLIN COUNCIL AND THE 
ONE SPIRIT. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 
NO. II. 


ETURNING now to Mr. Thomas K. Beecher’s 
friendly remarks about the Oberlin Council, I 
beg leave to repeat once more the particular state- 
ment which is the subject of his criticism—a state- 
ment which—especially in connection with his com- 
mentary on it—is one in which all who are “fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God,” have a common interest. 

“They [the Congregational churches represented in the 
Council] agree in the belief that the Holy Scriptures are the 
sufficient and only infallible rule of religious faith and prac- 
tice; their interpretation thereof being in substantial accord- 
ance with the great doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly 
called Evangelical, held in our own churches from the early 
times, and sufficiently set forth by former general councils.” 

Mr. Beecher doubts the correctness of this state- 
ment. He “doubts that the council really thought 
the Scriptures a ‘ sufficient rule, ” because, as he puts 
it, “the council itself made haste” to say “ which of 
several interpretations of Scripture is the true one.” 
Here I am puzzled. Do we deny the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures as a rule of faith the moment we begin 
to apply them as a rule by the process of interpreta- 
tion? We hold that the Scriptures are an authority 
in religion, and that there is no need of any supple- 
mentary authority. Do we contradict ourselves and 
deny their sufficiency simply by using them as 
authority and saying how we understand their testi- 
mony? Must I be convicted of denying the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures as arule of faith and prac- 
tice, just because in preaching the Gospel I expound 
and apply them ? ; 

Mr. Beecher has another doubt about that state- 
ment. He “doubts that the council really believed 
that the Scriptures are the ‘only’ rule.” His reason 
for the doubt is, “ The Scriptures themselves testify 
that the comforter when he is come shall teach us all 
things. And the Lord bade his disciples tarry at 
Jerusalem until they should receive this power from 
on high.” Here again I am puzzled. Had not the 
Comforter come before that Scripture was written 
which records the promise of his coming? Is not 
that very Scripture a portion of the “all things” 
which he, by his teaching brought to the remem- 
brance of the disciples? Did not those disciples 
wait at Jerusalem till they had received the promise? 
Did not the Comforter come to them and teach them 
just the “ all things” which were needful to the com- 
pletion of the Gospel? And have we not in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament an authentic record 
of his teaching—a record on which we may rely 
undoubtingly, and by which, when false prophets 
are gon® out into the world, we are to “try the spirits 
whether ihey be of God”? 

Here, then, is what puzzles me. The reported pro- 
ceedings of the Council show—as our friend testifies 
—that the assembled brethren “ were quickened and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit himself.” Certainly 
there was much of longing prayer for afresh unction 
from the Holy One. Certainly those brethren held, 
with firm conviction, the necessity and the reality of 
Divine illumination in order to a full discernment 
and effective announcement of the things which the 
Scriptures testify concerning Christ and his redeem- 
ing work. Our friend speaks of “that subtle divine 
presence that we call the Holy Ghost.” That pres- 
ence was there, and the joy of the brethren was in 
their consciousness of the fact. But Mr. Beecher 
seems to think that this divine presence does not 
merely quicken the believing mind to discern the 
revelation which God has made in Christ, and of 
which the Scriptures are the record, but is itself an- 
other revelation—does not merely illuminate the 
one rule of faith, but is itself another rule. I cannot 
but think that I misunderstand him, but if so, what 
is it that he does mean? Probably James, the— 
author of the epistle which bears that name, had no 
more of native talent, and less brilliancy of genius— 
certainly he had less of learning and culture—than 
the author of the communication which I am trying 
to understand. Nor can I prove that he was, on the 
whole, in any ordinary sense,a betterman. Yet, the 
epistle of James has an authority over the faith of 
all Christians, which no epistle of Mr. Thomas K. 
Beecher can have. Mr. Beecher himself, no doubt, 
agrees with me here. But how is this? If those 
Scriptures, which the universal church accepts as 
“given by inspiration of Ged,” are not unique in 


that respect; if they are not the only rwle—the rule ; 





by which all dogmas and pious opinions of ancient 
and modern ¢ouncils of church. fathers and dectors, 
and of living prophets and teachers, however gifted, 
are to be tried ; if the “gubtle divine presence that we 
call the Holy Ghost,” in Mr. Beecher and the rest of 
us-~the presence of the Comforter teaching us all 
things—is another rule superadded to “ the word of 
God contained in the Scriptures ;” then why do we 
recognize in the general epistle of James “to the 
twelve tribes, which are scattered abroad,” any 
higher authority than that which we recognize in 
this epistle of Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, whom we 
love and honor as “a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” to the readers of the Christian 
Union, scattered abroad more widely than the saints 
of the twelve tribes were in the first century ? 

My perplexity does not end here. We have, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, a report of what is sometimes 
called (not very accurately) the first general council. 
That council could say, in giving its decision of a 
debated question: “It hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us;” and accordingly we (Mr. 
Beecher not excepted) read the record of it with a 
deference which we do not yield to any other coun- 
cil, whether at Niczea, at the Vatican, or at Oberlin. 
Now, in regard to that last council, held less than 
sixty days ago, Mr. Beecher says, that the Holy Spirit 
“was present with them in answer to repeated 
prayer ;” and to “that subtle divine presence” he 
ascribes “the unity of that council, its freedom, its 
differences, and its genuine and substantial benefits” 
—in all which I say, “Ditto to Mr. Burke.” But 
just here comes in my perplexity. If the teaching 
of the Comforter in the church to-day is a rule, other 
than the word of God contained in the Scriptures, 
so that those Scriptures are not the only rule; if the 
Council at Oberlin had the same right with the 
council at Jerusalem to say, “It hath seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us;” then how can we 
hesitate to accept as authenticated by the ever-pres- 
ent Comforter, the declaration which that council 
made in the name of its great constituency, namely, 
that the Scriptures, instead of being one rule co- 
ordinate with the Spirit in the churches as another 
rule, “are the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
faith and practice,” and that the évangelical inter- 
pretation of that rule is substantially correct? I see 
no way out of this tangle. Mr. Beecher, if I under- 
stand him, holds that there are two rules of faith and 
practice, each codérdinate with the other. But here 
we find his second rule flatly denying its own author- 
ity, and affirming that the other is the sufficient and 
only infallible rule. If he is right, the second rule 
performs a most transcendent act of self-denial, and 
really destroys itself by putting unmerited honor 
upon the first. 

One more quotation from Mr. Beecher’s article, 
and I will no longer perplex the readers of the 
Christian Union with the exposure of my own per- 
plexities. He says: 

“The Congregational Churches of the United States, seeking 
to realize unity by verbal statements of agreement in dogma, 
polity and work, can never surpass the ghastly greatness of 
Rome. That experiment has been sufficiently tried.” 

I do not believe that our churches are seeking to 
realize unity in any such way. They seem to have 
learned better; and I trust they will never forget 
that the unity of all the churches in the one holy and 
catholic church is nothing else than the communion 
of the holy, their unity in Christ, and in the Holy 
Spirit. At the same time, so far as they are agreed 
“in dogma, and polity, and work,” there is no possible 
harm in their telling of it, so long as they do not in- 
vade each other’s liberty in Christ, nor in any other 
way assume to be lords over God’s heritage. “The 
ghastly greatness of Rome” did not grow out of the 
Congregational doctrine of the fellowship of churches 
mutually independent. It grew froma root which 
I seem to find sprouting in this essay of Mr. Beecher’s. 
All that distinguished Rome from Christianity and 
sets them as wide apart as Babylon and Zion, has 
grown out of the idea which he seems to be holding 
forth, namely, that the Holy Scriptures are not “the 
sufficient and only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice ;” and that the teaching of the Holy Spirit, ever 
immanent in the universal church of Christ is an- 
other rule, supplementary to the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit in the Scriptures and codrdinate with 
it. That idea claimed long ago the attribute of in- 
fallibility for the universal churec® as a visible and 
organized unity ; and it has culminated at last in the 
claim of individual infallibility for the Pope. That 
idea brought in and incorporated into the system of 
medieval Christianity, the enthusiasms and fanati- 
cisms, the many superstitions, and the spiritual de- 
spotism, which a constant reference to the Scriptures 
as “the sufficient and only infallible rule” would 
have excluded, and against which the Reformation, 
under Luther and Zuingle, revolted. Without deny- 
ing the Immanuel-truth, “God with us”—the pres- 
ence of the invisible Christ, with his followers, alway 
to the end of the world—the in-dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in all the saints; Protestantism fell back on 
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teaching of the Spirit, 
the only infallible rule, and the sufficient rule, for the 
guidance of the churches till the end of time. 

It is a faithful saying which came from one of the 
great men, whose names, the Chureh of England 
honors, “The Bible alone is the religion of Protest- 
ants.” Just that the Congregational churches, as rep- 
rescnted in the couneil at Oberlin, are agreed in. 

eee 
TAKING IT OUT OF THE FUR- 
NITURE. 
BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


HE little circle met at the house of Mrs. Mac- 
Gavin. They were having a very good time in- 
deed, sewing with nimble fingers, criticising the stately 
parlors, expecting the pleasant tea that was in store for 
them. 

Now, Mrs. MacGavin was the wife of a general, and 
probably the wealthiest woman in town. Her furni- 
ture was certainly superb. The cornices over the cur- 
tains were very rich and beautiful, with blue enamel 
and heavily wrought gilt scroll-work, and the curtains 
were of costly damask. 

Nothing could be thicker and softer than the pile of 
the splendid velvet carpet, nothing easier .than the 
great lounging-chairs that rolled at a touch. But for 
all this, Tom Gaines’ little wife missed something, and 
in the warm atmosphere felt almost like shivering. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Birdie?’’—somehow 
all her intimate friends called her by Tom’s pet name— 
asked Mrs. Harrower, as she came to get a little advice 
about the shaping of asmall bib. ‘I’m half sorry the 
society met here; I should almost hate to ask them to 
my bit of a house.”’ 

Nettie Gaines smiled. 

“Tt’s beautiful, but I’m cold,” she said. 

“Cold!” Mrs. Harrower cast a glance at the register 
at herside; “why it’s delightfully warm; I only wish 
we had a furnace—the atmosphere is just like summer 
all the winter through, the general’s wife says. Sup- 
pose you change places with me?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Netty with a little 
amused laugh; ‘“ but isn’t it all upholstery ?”’ 

“I’m sure the parlors are grand, superb!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harrower, with a deprecating gesture; ‘“‘ where 
are your eyes, Netty Gaines? I’m confident the cur- 
tains cost hundreds of dollars, and just think of these 
satin chairs! It don’t seem as if they ought to be 
used.”’ 

“That’s just the way I feel,’ responded Netty ; 
“‘there’s no home-life in them. Each chair makes a 
pretty picture, which I like to look at, but I could 
never use them as seats. It’s all very splendid as you 
say, but for my taste it’s all very cold. I’m afraid I 
should want to break these vases, if I could put no 
vines in them, they are so hideously gorgeous. I dare 
say they cost enough, but they are perfectly unmean- 
ing to me, a barbaric mixture of colors. But perhaps 
I ought not to comment on other people’s style of liv- 
ing so freely.”’ 

“Who is that sweet little lady in the gray dress?” 
asked Mrs. General MacGavin. ‘‘ What perfect good 
taste she shows in her selection of colors!”’ 

“That is Mrs. Gaines, or Birdie Gaines as we call her. 
She is one of the dearest little women I know, and car- 
ries her perfect taste into everything. It’s a great pleas- 
ure to see her at home; and, by the way, I believe our 
next meeting is at her house.” 

‘“‘T did so want to see a flower somewhere!” said Birdie, 
as she slid into her own little low rocking-chair, ‘ora 
bit of terra cotta, or even plaster of Paris, like our pretty 
little fellow, there; and she looked lovingly over to a 
recess where stood a graceful child, holding a vase of 
flowers on his head. ‘Give me my own pleasant, 
home-like room, for all the splendor at the general’s 
fine house.” 4 

“Mamma, I see a horse, and a pretty lady, and a 
little boy and his dog, in the coals!’’ cried little May, 
who sat in her own straw rocker, looking delightedly 
into the fire,—no grate, no openstove, with its red-hot 
base, but a genuine, rollicking, leaping, singing, dan- 
cing wood fire, reddening from great logs, whispering 
of forest oaks, and long sylvan avenues beneath ; of 
mossy, fern-covered everglades, and tall, sighing pines. 
There was a hearth, too, ample and bright, and a high 
fender with a little brass railing, and better than all, 
an old-fashioned pair of huge brass-topped andirons, in 
which you could see your face; and all the pretty sil- 
ver things on the table reflected back a dozen fires, 
forming so many pictures for the delectation of a 
beauty-loving eye. There were tables of different pat- 
terns about the room, and arm-chairs that looked as if 
they had been made for use, no two of them alike—but 
every table bore its sweet burden of books, or flowers, 
or statuettes. The great bay-window was filled with 
masses of verdure, in the midst of which choice roses 
bloomed, shedding choicer fragrance. Many a small, 
rare picture the wood-fire threw out in exquisite relief, 
as also the rustic, home-made brackets and hanging- 
baskets, and the great yellow and white lambs’-wool 
mats just beyond the shining fender. 

No wonder Tom Gaines called this his paradise, and 
was so unwilling to leave it, even for these places where 
his duty called him. In Mrs. General MacGavin’s parlors 
after an hour of home, he would have felt himself the 
most miserable man alive, though surrounded with 
splendors it had taken a fortune to obtain. 

Well, the “‘Society for the Relief of Poor Children,” 
met at Mrs. Tom Gaines’, and the rooms, the orna- 
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ments and little May all looked their best and bright- 
est. Everybody cried out at the sight of that fire. 

“How beautiful! how pleasant! how Eden-like!” 
were the exclamations that abounded, as the busy peo- 
ple ran hither and thither, like so many delighted 
children, looking at all the pretty things. ; 

“‘My dear, you have really surrounded yourself with 
beauty; how have you contrived to make so charming 
a home?” asked Mrs, Géneral MacGavin,—and evident- 
ly it was very charming in her eyes. 

“Yes, and how can you afford a wood-fire, and such 
expensive statuettes? You ought to tell us;” cried an- 
other. 

‘‘Nothing is easier,’’ said. Birdie, smiling; ‘‘I take it 
out of the furniture, This plain three-ply will explain 
it, and my useful but not very elegant chairs. To be 
sure they look very nicely, since I have covered them 
with chintz; but I take more pride in my old-fashioned 
fire-place, which is like a poem in ahouse, than I should 
in the finest and costliest velvet pile. And some of the 
statuary I have taken out of my dress,’”’ she added in 
an aside to a friend. - ‘“ Brother Charley contrived to 
let me know that he intended to buy me a costly silk 
dress for a Christmas present, but he found out in some 
perfectly accountable way, that three or four of Rogers’ 
statuettes would be a thousand times more appreciated, 
and so allmy presents come now in books and pictures, 
and things that live and give pleasure to allofus. Be- 
fides,’’ she said, laughing, ‘‘I havn’t a shut-up room in 
the house; this is my parlor, and (when the crumb-cloth 
is spread) my dining-room, and conservatory, allin one. 
I enjoy it every day, and we are each of us constantly 
devising something pretty for it. So you see it keeps 
our wits at work and always bright, while I think we 
have everything else we need.”’ 

Many of that little society went to their homes that 
night with a new wrinkle. Lessembroidery, less costly 
furniture and dress, plainer living, less fretting over 
shut-up grandeur, and more home-comfort, happiness 
and virtue. 

It will do us all no harm to take the lesson to heart. 





DISILLUSION. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


AREWELL, sweet dream! ’tis surely time to wake, 
And shake from me the misty films of sleep. 
Across the sky the tides of morning sweep, 

I must arise and this illusion break. 

Farewell, sweet dream! I may not even keep 

A tender memory of thee, to make 

Life warm and light and fragrant,—no, nor take 
The dewy comfort of the eyes that weep. 

Farewell, sweet dream! fade, fade! I make no moan. 
The day shines cold across the open plain, 

Yonder the pathway lies, I go alone. 

Doubtless my footsteps will be dogged by pain. 

Yea, so—but never let the flinty stone 
Be flushed by thy most fair mirage again ! 





OUR FINANCIAL PROBLEM SOLVED. 
My Dear Mr. Editor: 


OST of your readers will have forgotten all 
about our little church at Wheathedge, and 
some of them perhaps will never have heard of it. But 
you will remember us, Iam sure, and will be glad to 
know that we have solved our financial problem, cen- 
cerning which I have written you more than once in 
times past. And this is how we did it. But first let 
me state in figures 


THE PROBLEM. 


Here is our annual balance sheet as it appeared at 
the last annual meeting of the Society in 1870: 





Cr. 
IN oc ht on dn css cnaaienncensaaxncecanee $1,850.00 
Soe isis nec cassie sansinsivicseesion 425.25 
Raised by a Ladies’ Fair.......................2..... 113.34 
Contributed by the trustees ($25 each).............. 225.00 
2,613.59 

Dr. 
pg fT EA rR ee ee $2,000.00 
OL Rise ese tate Socks a5 doses. celnucstlacsiccas 200.00 
I irk, hee b ick oc bila ha nidnices seas bdsatcsssmes} 250.00 
Interest on a raortgage...... 2.2... cece ene 700.00 
Fire, lights, and incidentals........ ................. 225.25 
Commission paid for collecting pew-rents.......... 75.75 
. $3,451.00 
Ms rata ei eke sata es nso ais Sika pgs occ aie .... $837.41 


Of course, the minister’s salary was behind; and, of 
course, the minister was behind to the grocer, and the 
baker, and the butcher, and the dry-goods dealer; 
and, of course, everybody felt blue, and the minister 
felt like leaving straightway. Mr. Hardcap wanted to 
decrease his salary. Mr. Wheaton wanted to raise the 
pew rents. Mr. Leacock thought Mr. Wheaten could 
afford to give up his mortgage on the church. Mr. 
Line proposed to take up a subscription, and pay the 
balance off on the spot, and begin the new year afresh. 
Mr. Gazbag thought it ought to be left to the ladies to 
clear off the debt with a concert or something of that 
sort. Mr. Cerulian thought (though he said it very 
quietly) that if we had a minister who could draw bet- 
ter, we shouldn’t have any difficulty. The minister 
kept his own counsel. 








But the next Sabbath morning he preached asermon 
on the text, “The poer have the Gospel preached unto 
them.” In this sermon he advocated a free pew-sys- 
tem. His arguments were not very fresh or new— 
(there is not much that is new to be said on the sub- 
ject)—till he came to the close. Then he startled us 
all by making the following proposition : 

“The chief objection,” said he, “to the free pew- 
system is the question, ‘ Where shall the money come 
from?’ From God, I answer. I believe if we feed his 
poor, he will feed us. I, for one, am willing to trust 
him, at least for one year.”’ 

It slipped out very naturally, and there was a little 
laugh in the congregation at the preacher’s expense. 
But he was very much in earnest. 

“IT propose to the society to throw epen the doors 
of this church, and declare all the pews free. Proviie 
envelopes and papers, and scatter them through the 
pews. Let each man write thereon what he is willing 
to pay for the support of the Gospel, and whether he 
will pay it weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-quarterly 
or annually. Give these sealed envelopes to me. No 
one shall know what they contain but myself. I will 
pay out of the proceeds the current expenses of the 
church myself, except the interest. 
mains, I will take as my salary. The interest the trus- 
tees will provide out of the plate collections and with 
the aid of the ladies. Thisismy proposition. Consider 
it seriously, earnestly, prayerfully, and come together 
next Wednesday night to act intelligently upon it.” 

Next Wednesday night (a year ago, understand) we 
had the most interesting meeting of the Society that I 
have attended for a long while. 

Mr. Wheaton was at first utterly opposed to the plan. 
He thought it was tempting Providence to make no 
more adequate provision for our debts. Six of us 
quietly agreed to assume the mortgage debt, that is to 
say to insure him that the plate collections and the la- 
dies together would pay the interest promptly. That 
changed his view. He said that if the minister had a 
mind to risk his salary on such a crazy scheme, very 
well. And at the final vote he voted for it. 

Mr. Hardcap thought it was a first-rate plan. It was 
noticed afterward that he moved from a plain seat in 
the gallery to a cushioned and carpeted seat in the 
center aisle. Whether he paid any more contribution 
than he had before paid of pew rent, nobody but the 
parson knows. But nobody suspects him of doing so. 

Mrs. Potiphar thought it was horrid. What was to 
prevent any common, low-born fellow, any carpenter’s 
sou, right from hisshop, coming and sitting right along- 
side her Lillian? She couldn’t sanction such commun- 
ist notions in the church. 

Deacon 8. warmiy favored the minister’s idea—was 
its most earnest advocate, and was the man who first 
started the plan for buying Mr. Wheaton’s acquies- 
cence. 

Mr. Line hadn’t a great deal of faithinit. This was 
not the way the church used to raise money when he 
was a boy. Stil), he wanted to support the minister, 
and he wanted to have the poor reached, and he hadn’t 
anything to say against it. 

Squire Rawlins said, ‘‘Goahead. The minister takes 
all the risk, don’t you see? He’s a big fool in my opin- 
ion. But there’s no law agin a man makin’ a fool of 
himself, ef he wants ter.”’ Ss 

Miss Moore organized that very night a double force 
to carry the plan into effect. One was a ladies’ society 
to pay the interest; the other was a band of workers, 
young men and young wemen, to go out on Sunday 
afternoons and invite the people who now do not go 
anywhere to church to come to ours. 

Tke minister’s plan was carried out, and during 1871 
we have had a free-pew system at Wheathedge. The 
church has never been sofull. The prayer-meeting 
has never been so well attended; and the minister at- 
tributes the revival we had last spring to the change, 
whether rightly or not I won’t undertake to say. But 
Mrs. Potiphar turned up her nose (metaphorically I 
mean—the natural nose is turned up all the time) at 
that revival. “It didn’t reach any of our set,” she 
says. ‘‘ Why, bless you, I don’t believe it added fifty 
dollars to the church income.” 

One would think to hear her talk that Mrs. Potiphar 
supported the church. If she does, her right hand does 
not know what her left hand is doing. 

The ladies worked witha will. We had a concert 
that winter, a flower festival in the spring, a fair in 
midsummer, and a series of tableaux in the fall. 
They netted altogether $431.75, according to the 
report. But, of course, nobody knew what the 
envelope contributions were, and nobody but 
the Trustees what the plate collections were; and 
when on Tuesday evening (December 26) we 
gathered to hear the minister’s report for the year 
1871, and to decide whether we would continue the 
plan another year, there was a good deal of eager, ex- 
pectant curiosity. The parson had kept his own coun- 
sel well. Some of us had offered him financial help, 
but he had declined. “Isaid I would trust the Lord,” said 
he, ‘and I will. If you want to add to yourenvelope 
contributions, very well.- But I don’t want anything 
more than that will give me.” 

Last Tuesday night we had our report. And here it 
is. The minister prefaced it by two explanations. 
“The organist,’’ said he, ‘“‘has contributed a quarter of 
his salary as his share toward the church expenses. 
The Sunday collections have fallen off somewhat,—I 
suppose because the people did not want to put both 
in the envelopes and in the plates. The ladies’ fund and 
the Sunday collections being mere than enough to meet 


Whatever re- | 











the interest merely, they are included in the general 
credit account, and the interest is cherged in the debit 
account : 


Cr. 
Envelope contributions.................-...... $2,459.59 
SE SII 0 Jo. ncdeedscstuecdssesase 394.63 
Ai had pil 9 pS Pm ae le 431.75 
$3,276.88 
Dr. 
I isi 53k «ccm eee bees ae $15) 
EE: Acccun cantina buetentoaenmeed thine 250 
I Rice oir ita heh acradty cand acide 700 
Fire, lights, and incidentals.................... 239.0) 
$1,330.00 
Leaving for minister’s salary................. 1,916.88 
$3,276.88 


“*T will be one of ten,’’ said Deacon 8, “to make the 
minister’s salary up to the 2,000.” ‘I’ll be another,” 
said Mr. Lines. Ioffered myself asathird. Thencame 
Mr. Leacock, and Mr. Wheaton, and so in five minutes 
the $2,000 was made up, and we begin the year 1872 
without a voice (except that of Mrs. Potiphar) against 
the free pew-system, and without a debt to be cleared 
off or to be wearily borne. 

I cannot say how the plan would work in other com- 
munities, but it has worked like a charm herein Wheat- 
hedge. Yours, sincerely, LAICUS. 

Wheathedge, N. Y. 





A SUCCESSFUL REFORMATORY. 
BY THE REV. W. C. STEEL. 


HE great question with philanthropists has been, 
‘How shall we reform and restore to society as 
its friends those who have been its foes?’’ Various 
plans and experiments have been tried, but s0 many 
of them have failed that many good and earnest work- 
ers for the rcdemption of this unhappy clas; have be- 
come disheartened, and have finally concluded that 
efforts to save and redeem the criminal were futile 
and fruitless. Carlyle, after well-intentioned and la- 
borious efforts to accomplish somewhat toward elevat- 
ing these sons of crime, gave up in despair, and said, 
half peevishly, “‘ Hardly for the flower of men will love 
alone do.” 

One of our noble institutions, the House of Refuge 
on Randall’s Island, has achieved a marked success in 
this redeeming work. Israel Jones, Esq., the earnest 
and kind-hearted Superintendent, aided by that zeal- 
ous and life-long worker among youthful criminals, 
Rev. B. K. Pierce, D.D., the Chaplain, and the excel- 
lent Board of Managers, has carried out a plan where- 
by already quite a number of the larger youths in the 
institution have apparently been thoroughly reformed 
and fitted for usefulness in life. 

H. O. Whitehouse, Esq.,—without whose aid nothing 
could have been accomplished,—as Contractor for the 
labor of the boys, agreed to permit them to make 
efforts, under extra pay and strict discipline, to se- 
cure a trade, and after a sufficient length of time, a 
discharge frcm the Island, with a diploma certifying 
to good conduct and ability to labor in the several 
branches of the trade of shoemaking. 

So far, three classes, amounting in all to over thirty, 
have been graduated. Each youth clothed in an excel- 
lent suit of clothing purchased through his own labor, 
and with a sum of money in the Savings Bank kas 
gone forth to try to secure respectability and a liveli- 
hood in the world. Soméofthem may probably fail, 
but doubtless the great majority will succeed. One 
marked feature of the movement is the voluntary 
signing of a temperance pledge by every one of those 
who have gone out. Moreover, places where they can 
find profitable employment have been secured, and 
everything seems to augur well for their future. 

These are youthful criminals, who are thus brought 
under reformatory and elevating influences. It is 
from these children of want and vice that the dangerous 
class in society secures its recruits. Hard experience 
has shown how almest impossible it is to reform those 
who have grown up to maturity under these bad infiu- 
ences. It is to the salvation of the young that we 
must look with hope. The success of the plan we have 
described is full of instruction and encouragement for- 
those who are studying how to save the lost. 





“NATIONAL Hotipays.”—THE GERMAN CONTRI- 
BUTION.—In your article on ‘National Holidays,”’ 
(Dec. 20,) you said, ‘‘New York, with its Dutch tradi- 
tions, and the South with its Catholic and Episcopal 
ancestry, have made Christmas a National Holiday.”’ 
Let me interpose a word here on behalf of the Germans, 
of Pennsylvania especially,—whose influence in causing 
Christmas to meet a general observance has been as 
great and as widely diffused as that of either of the na- 
tionalities or churches which you have mentioned. 
They have not only filled the fat valleys of the Key- 
stone State, but they have sent off swarms into all the 
teeming West, and these uniting with the new acces- 
sions from Germany, have carried everywhere with 
them the cherished customs of the old Father-land 
Christmas fails not to be celebrated, with something of 
pristine joy and devotion—with exchange of gifts and 
salutations; with feasting on the American pride of 
the table, the brown and toothsome turkey—with 
mince pies and the uncatalogued variety of cakes,— 
wherever the German tongue is heard, in the sonorous 
multo-syllables of its undiluted purity, or the half- 

glicized patois of ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch." 

j Coporas. 
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UP STAIRS, DOWN STAIRS AND IN 
MY LADY’S CHAMBER, 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


t ie lived the musician, all alone. Down- 

stairs lived the old shoemaker, allalone. In the 
lady’s chamber, with the lady’s parlor opening out of 
it, lived the lady, likewise all alone—excepting her 
maid, but she doesn’t count, you know. In other words, 
the house was let to lodgers in stories, and the shoe- 
maker had the first story, the lady the second, and the 
musician the third, which was also the attic, and gave 
him the privilege of the roof. 

All three of them led quiet and discontented lives. 
The musician had to play in an orchestra, where noth- 
ing was required but what he called trashy light music, 
and that he abominated. Moreover, he had to give 
lessons on the violin to several pupils, none of whom 
had any genius for it, and all of whom would have failed 
to master it, even with genius, because they had no ap- 
plication. This he disliked more than the orchestra; 
and he used to retire to his solitary lodgings, and re- 
venge himself upon society by fierce meditations, now 
and then, of a starry night, seating himself on the roof, 
and confiding his restless feelings to the sky by means of 
wailing melodies upon the violin. I have no doubt he 
thought this was music of a high order, and wondered 
why such strains were not appreciated by the pub- 
lic. ‘In truth, however, it was not much better than 
that he played in the orchestra. One was trashy and 
light; the other was trashy and heavy; that was al!. 
Yet the musician could have composed heavenly melo- 
dies, if he had tuned his soul first. Nobody can set to 
real music and song to his fellow men the theme, ‘ Be- 
hold, how much more refined I am than you are!” 
That was what the musician was forever doing: and 
no wonder people didn’t appreciate him. He didn’t 
deserve it. 

The shoemaker down-stairs was lonesome too. Not 
that he spent any time bemoaning his lot, or really 
knew what was the matter with him. He was indus- 
trious and sober; he earned good wages, saved a large 
part of them, and put it in the bank. His only pleasure 
was to see in his.bank-book how the deposits were ac- 
cumulating. Yet he was not naturally a miser, nor did 
cherish any plans as to the disposition of his money. 
He had no thought of spending it or bequeathing it to 
anybody. He had merely got into the habit of doing 
nothing but work and save. While he worked, 
he neither sang nor read, nor thought much. When 
he was younger, he had done all three; but that was 
years ago, and he had got out of the habit of it, though 
if anything had shaken and stirred him up, I think he 
would have surprised everybody with his native good 
sense and shrewd wit. As it was, nobody in the world 
knew what there was under hiscrust. Folks called 
him Old Pegs; and I recollect how, once upon a time, 
when a few of us were talking of a wonderful new in- 
vention for making shoes by machinery, somebody 
said, ‘Talk of a shoe-making machine! Old Pegs is 
the best one that will ever be found—warranted to run 
all day without watching, do good work, make no 
noise, and need no repairs.”’ 

Then there was the lady on the second floor. She was 
a widow, and well off as to money-matters; but she 
had lost her only child as well as her husband, and she 
wanted to get out of the world. So she had rented the 
second floor, and there she lived, with a maid to wait 
on her. One of the maid’s duties was to answer calls 
at the door, and tell everybody that the lady received 
no company. The lady gave her the necessary instruc- 
tions for each day, the first thing in the morning, and 
then spoke to her no more. 

The rooms were handsomely furnished, for the lady 
nursed her sorrows in a refined and elegant way. The 
parlor was full of books and engravings. A picture of 
the lady’s husband on one wall faced a picture of her 
child on the other; but both were covered with crape, 
because she couldn’t bear, she said, to look upon them. 


A piano stood there too; but it never was opened. The. 


curtains were always down, and blinds closed; the 
rooms were somber and gloomy, though a little sun- 
light would have changed them marvelously. There 
was nothing the matter with them, except the lady’s 
mournful life. 


As for her, she read and mused a great deal, and was | 


convineed that her existence was blasted. Her health 





+ you sent your Christmas presents by the little maid to 


failed somewhat—she said by reason of her grief; but | 


the dector said from lack of air, exercise and amuse- 
ment. Atthese words, when she first heard them, she 
gave a shudder of horror; but the doctor insisted, until 
she yielded so far as to take occasional rides in a close 
carriage. 

Thus up-stairs, down-stairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber, there was loneliness and unhappiness, which the 
sufferers charged on Heaven, but which wes really all 
their own fault. They were naturally good people, too, 
which made it all the worse; since they had no excuse 
for allowing themselves to fall into their present con- 
dition. Selfishness—that was what troubled them. 
Selfish refinement up-stairs; selfish labor down-stairs; 
selfish grief in my lady’s chamber. And thus it hap- 
pened in that house, what I trust was not the case in 
any other house of Christendom, that Christmas morn- 
ing came, and no one paid much attention toit. No 


one, that is to say, except the lady’s maid, who ap- 


peared before her as usual, with a curtsey; but instead 
of waiting to receive instructions as to dinner, and so 
forth, said, very quickly, as if she had thought it all 
over and put it in the best words beforehand, “If you 


| even giving lessons and playing trashy music was bet- 
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ecme again in the morning. I got up early, and swept 
and dusted, and got your breakfast; but you'll have to 
make your own bed, ma’am, I am sorry to say, for I 
can’t wait any longer. It wouldn’t be fair to the chil- 
dren, ma’am; they voted not to look at the stockings 
till I got there, and I promised to be there by nine.”’ 
Now, if the little maid had delivered a shorter speech, 
the lady would have made, I fear, a snappish reply, for 
that was her first impulse; but the allusion to children 
turned her thoughts a little, and she said, not unkindly, 
“Very well; go and enjoy yourself. Alas! my days of 
happiness are over!’’ With that the little maid, trem- 
bling at her own audacity, said, “If you please, ma’am, 
it would do you good to see the children, and they would 
be proud to have you come.”” But the lady waved her 
hand and sank into an armchair, overcome with the 
mere idea; and when she lifted her face from her black- 
edged cambric handkerchief, the little maid was gone. 
The lady couldn’t really enjoy her grief, unless every- 
thing was in order about her; so the first thing she 
did after breakfast was to make the bed and arrange the 
chamber with her own hands. She had not done so for 
a long time, though she was a capital housekeeper, and 
there was nothing a!:out housekeeping, from garret to 
kitchen, that she did not understand. This morning, she 
was quite surprised at herself to find how much satisfac- 
tion it gave her to do something. ‘‘ Making one’s own 
bed is a real pleasure,”’ said she, to herself, and then felt 
quite guilty, that she had thought of pleasure—she, 
whose days of happiness were over. But the mischief 


please, ma’am, I’m going home for to-day, and I will | 





was done, and without really knowing what moved 
her, she dressed herself with more than usual care, and 
in aless gloomy way. Instead of her heavy crape and 
bombazine, she put on a lustrous black silk dress, and 
left off her ugly widow’s cap. Then she seated herself 
again in the armchair, and was all ready to meditate; 
but her thoughts kept running on the little maid and 
her family. “I wonder how many there are?” thought 
she. ‘“* How strange that [ have never asked her a word 
about them! Her father and mother are dead, it seems 
tome. That’s all Ican remember of her affairs. I wish 
I had sent those children some Christmas gifts. They 
are poor, no doubt, or their sister would not be going 
out to service.” 

Just then there came a knock at the door, and there 
being no maid to drive away the visitor, the lady was 
obliged to go herself. But she had only half crossed 
the parlor when the door flew open, and on the thresh- 
old stood a Child. 

“What do want?” said the lady. ‘You must have 
made a mistake.” The Child said nothing at first, but 
stepped swiftly and lightly across the room, and be- 
fore she could divine what it would do, it had thrown 
back the curtains and flung open the blinds. The sun 
g’anced brightly from a snowy roof opposite, above 
which glowed the pure blue sky; but the lady noticed | 
nothing of the beauty outside, she was so amazed at | 
the appearance of the Child, in whose golden hair she 
seemed to see the sun, and its eyes the azure heavens. 
Such deep, calm, clear, solemn, laughing, innnocent, 
brave blue eyes were never seen. Above them the 
bright locks flowed back from the fair forehead as 
though stirred by a perpetual breeze; beneath them 
the sweet mouth wore the gladness of infancy, blent 
with the gravity of age. 

Then at last the Child spoke in a musical voice, at 
ence confiding and commanding: ‘‘ No, I have not 
made a mistake, I want you. Come!’’? And down into 





the shining, frosty world it pointed. 

Strangely led by a power she could not resist, 
the lady wrapped herself in shawl and furs, and draw- 
ing a thick veil over her face, followed down the stairs. 
But at the bottom, the Child, with sudden gentle force, 
tore away the veil, saying only ‘“‘ Not to-day!’ And so 
they went into the street. Butin front of the house 
the Child paused again, and pointing at the lower floor, 
said, ‘‘ Who lives down stairs?’ ‘A shoemaker, I be- 
lieve.’’ ‘‘ And who lives up stairs?’ ‘I suppose it is 
a musician. I hear him practising, sometimes.” 

‘* What did yon give them for Christmas?’ persisted 
the whimsical Child. ‘‘Me? why, nothing. I don’t 
know them. I never spoke to them in my life. Why 
should I have anything to do with them?” ‘ Isuppose 


the children,’ continued the Child. ‘No,’ said the 
lady, sadly, I am all alone in the world; I give no 
presents to anybody, and nobody gives any to me.” 
“Wait,” said the Child quickly, sped up the stairs 
like a bright arrow, to the musician’s door, and burst 
in without knocking. The musician was sitting with 
his head in his hands, feeling more miserable than 
ever; for he had a vacation that day, and he didn’t 
know what to do with it. He was just thinking that. 


ter than this, when the dazzling child broke in upon 
him, out of breath and smiling, with a bewitching nod 
and greeting, and the words, ‘‘ Merry Christmas! The 
lady begs the honor of your company.”’ It was really 
remarkable that nobody could object to anything that 
Child said! In two seconds more the wondering mu- 
sician was on his way down stairs; and at the front 
door stood the lady, to whom he made a splendid bow, 
(for he knew what belonged to good manners,) and 
said, ‘‘ The compliments of the season, madam. I am 
proud and happy to wait upon you!” 

Meanwhile the brave Child had invaded the dingy 
shop of the shoemaker. There sat Old Pegs in his best 
clothes, but hammering away at his work. He had 
dressed himself upin honor of the day; but he couldn’t 
stand the idleness, and so finally he had said to him- 





there’s nothing for an old hunks like me to do, but.to 
keep pegging!’ He.was just putting the last touches 
to a pair of children’s shoes, when the wondrous visitor 
camein. ‘ Ah!” said the Child, with a happy laugh, 
“you had to work this morning to get them done, 
didre’t you? Well, it’s better late than never; and 
there’s still time to take them there, So hurry along; 
the lady sends a Merry Christmas, and the lady is 
waiting for you.”’ , 

Just as the lady and the musician were beginning to 
get a little embarrassed, having already agreed that it 
was a fine day, and that they were both pretty well, I 
thank you, the child made its appearance, more ra- 
diant than ever, bearing the shoes triumphantly in one 
hand, and followed by the shoemaker himself. ‘‘ Pretty 
business for Old Pegs!” he muttered, “‘ but I’m in forit, 
and I might as well make a good job of it. None of 
of your half-soled work for me!”’ 

Thus it came to pass that of the three selfish and un- 
happy neighbors the shoemaker was the first to speak 
frankly. These crusty people are apt to be hardest on 
the outside, and very juicy within; and Old Pegs was, 
after all, one of that kind, though nothing had broken 
through his crust for years. Now he came out of his 
den, and nodding to the others, said cheerily, ‘‘A 
merry Christmas, neighbors! I suppose you are good 
friends; and I am an old heathen, to live so long in the 
same house with you, and never pass a kindly word 
with either of you. I don’t know how much longer I 
might have done it, though, if it hadn’t been for your 
pretty Child, ‘ma’am. Bless you, the Child thought I 
was making shoes for a Christmas present to som?- 
body !—and so I was—stingy old sinner!—only I don’t 
exactly know who it is!” 

There was no time to reply, for the Child took the 
shoemaker’s hand, and led the way swiftly down the 
street. Past many happy homes they went, and heard 
shouts and songs and laughter from within. At last 
they stopped before a poor and rickety dwelling, and 
the Child tapped softly at the door, It was opened by 
the lady’s maid, with a glad smile of recognition for 
the Child, and a look of amazement for the rest. “TI 
am very glad to see you, ma’am,”’ said the little maid, 
“and you, gentlemen—”’ 

Here the situation was perplexing; for the lady 
didn’t know either of the gentlemen by name, and so 
she couldn’t introduce them, as of course she ought to; 
for the little maid, in her own house, was now the 
hostess; and the lady was bound to be polite. But the 
old shoemaker, who had been growing jollier and jol- 
lier every step of the way, solved the difficulty in a 
minute. ‘‘ Upstairs and Downstairs,” said Pegs; ‘* he’s 
Upstairs and I’m Downstairs. 

*** Friends three, 
Out on a spree, 
Come to see 
How you be!’”’ 








Then they all laughed, and went into the room—for 
it was but one room—which the little maid called 
“home.”’ The fire-place was the best part of it; all 
the rest was old and bare; but that was made glorious 
by a roaring great fire of pine-chips and blocks. Be- 
fore it were a boy and girl, so intently watching the 
flames that they did not notice the arrival of strangers. 

‘““Now watch this piece of the old crutch burn,”’ said 
the boy; ‘‘ this is a splendid piece. It has been season- 
ing for years and years, and I dipped it in a tar-barrel 
this morning, besides. He! don’t she blaze, though! 
I tell you what, Christmas is great fun!”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ I like the fire, too. It wasreal 


| Clever of you to think of taking away the stove, and 


opening the old fire-place; and you took so much 
trouble to get the chips. But the best thing about 
Christmas is to have sister at home, isn’t it?’’ 

With that they both looked around and saw that 
there was company present. This awful discovery 
quenched all conversation at first; but presently the 
Child slipped the new shoes into Old Pegs’ hand, and 
pointed silently at the rough bare feet of the boy. 

‘“*Ay, ay,”’ said the shoemaker, ‘“they’ll fit. Look 
here, youngster, here’s a pair of shoes for you, from 
your affectionate uncle, Downstairs!”’ 

This was too much for the boy’s bashfulness. That 
quality is only skin-deep in boys anyhow; and new 
shoes are always sure to annihilate it—especially when 
a fellow hasn’t any shoes at all. ‘‘ That’s bully,’’ cried 
the boy in this case, jumped up, turned a summerset, and 
throwimg his bare feet into the air, walked up to the 
shoemaker on his hands, and in this unnatural position 
executed what might be called an inverted curtsey, 
after which he turned right side up (without any par- 
ticular care) and expressed his thanks in a most re- 
spectful manner. 

“How did you know,” said he, ‘that I hadn’t got 
any shoes? Icame near having a pair, though. You 
see the fellow who sells most copies of the Daily Penny 
Whistle gets a premium; and I am sure I would have 
got it last time, if two other fellows hadn’t clubbed 
together, and put all they both sold under one name. 
So one of them, you see, got the five-dollar prize, and 
then they two divided it. I say that’s mean. One of 
’em offered to let me into the ring; but I wouldn’t 
help ’em cheat—though I did want to earn a pair of 
shoes somehow. My last ones went in the spring— 
what was left of them. I sold ’em for five cents taa 
stage-driver, to nail on his brake-bars. Those shoes 
would make bully friction, they would; you see the 
soles were just chock full of pegs!” 

While the boy was thus making acquaintance with 
the shoemaker, the little girl arose from the stool on 
which she had been sitting, and came towards the lady, 





self, ‘‘ What’s the odds? it isn’t Sunday, anyhow; and 





for whom, and for the musician, the maid had brought 
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the only two chairs in the room. The shoemaker sat 
on @ candle-box, which he said was just high enough 
for him; and the bright-haired Child moved about the 
room in a still, happy way, as if feeling quite at home. 

When the little girl arose, they saw that she was 
lame. But she had a dear, patient, cheerful facc, and 
the lady was so pleased with her that she kissed her, at 
which the lady’s maid could scarcely believe her eyes. 

“‘See-my new crutch!” said the little girl, “ my 
brother made it all himself, only the carpenter gave 
him the wood. AndI made him two warm ear-fiaps 
for his cap; sister showed me how. And sister gave us 
such warm stockings—only he couldn’t wear his stock- 
ings, we thought, because he hadn’t any shoes.’’ Here 
she turned suddenly on the beautiful Child, and 

added, ‘* But you said the shoes would come; and sol 
knew they would!’ 

““Why, you know them!”’ said the lady to the Child. 
“*Them, and you, and everybody,” answered the Child 
‘simply, with a smile. ‘I promised the shoes this morn- 
ing, and what I promise comes to pass, they know.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, and you promised us a ride in a 
carriage, and some beautiful music. Will that come, 
too, I wonder? But don’t you mind, anyhow. You’ve 
done lots for us; and I guess we’ve had our share al- 
ready. You see my shoes are the very best thing for 
the family, because chilblains make me no use at all. 
But now I can go anywhere; and who wants to ride? 
Tell the coachman he needn’t come; I prefer walk- 
ing!” 

** He will come,”’ said the Child, quietly, and looked 
straight at the lady. 

*‘ And oh! willthe music come?” eagerly asked the 
little girl. 

The Child nodded, and looked at the musician. 

“Tf my carriage were here!’’ murmured the lady 
** And my violin!” sighed the musician. But the Child 
had disappeared; and it seemed but a moment before 
wheels were heard outside, and a carriage stopped at 
the door. Sure enough, it was the lady’s carriage; and 
the lady said joyously, ‘‘ Now it’s my turn; we will 
take a ride, and get a good Christmas dinner; and then 
we will all go to my rooms, and there we will have the 
music.”’ 

But the lady’s maid said she would go and prepare 
the rooms, while the rest went to ride; and both the 
shoemaker and the musician said they would help. 
So the lady went off with the children, for hours 
and hours; and such a time as they had no mor- 
tal tongue can describe. When they finally appeared 
at the house, both the young ones were so warmly and 
prettily dressed that their sister didn’t know them; 
and the boy carried a pair of skates, which he had 
chosen out of a whole storeful of things (after a des- 
perate mental struggle on the rival attractions of a 
jack-knife), while the little girl, without any hesitation, 
had selected a book full of stories and pictures, and 
both of them had united in preferring for their elder 
sister the prettiest needle and scissor-case in the world. 

But, meanwhile, what hadn’t the others done with 
the house! It was truly magical. Old Pegs had said, 
** Now, you young ones, just goin, and I'll pay the bill. 
I haven’t spent anything for seventeen Christmases; 
and I don’t care if you pile it all on this one.’’ So they 
had bought wagon-loads of green wreaths and boughs, 
and hired a dozen people to help with all their might; 
and before the carriage got home, they made the whole 
house—upstairs, downstairs and in my lady’s chamber 
—look lovely and cheerful as a fairies’ bower in the 
summer woods. The musician had so many brilliant 
ideas that the little maid could not help saying several 
times to herself, “‘ How much he knows ; and how good 
he is!’”’ while she herself, on the other hand, was so 
quick, and neat, and handy, and untiring, that the mu- 
sician thought he never had seen such a remarkably 
attractive and useful young woman. 

After the decorations were all ready, there was still 
time to tune the piano; and while he was doing that, 
she ran upstairs and put his room in lovely order, hang- 
ing up clothes where they belonged, and arranging 
books and papers, so that it looked more comfortable 
and cheerful than ever before. (The musician was 
really grateful for this service, although, to be sure, 
he couldn’t find anything he wanted for days after; 
but that is an incidental matter altogether. When 
lovely woman takes so much pains to put away things, 
man ought to be willing to suffer some inconvenience 
in discovering where she puts them—and order is such 
a blessing, after all!) 

The shoemaker retreated into his shop (but not until 
they had succeeded in washing the windows and hang- 
ing cedar and holly wherever there was room for 
them), and there he sat on his bench, reflecting. Pres- 
ently he was surprised to see the blue-eyed Child stand- 
ing before him. “ They don’t need me any more,” 
said theChild. ‘Don’t you belong to the lady?” asked 
Old Pegs. ‘‘ Not to anybody, but to everybody—to you 
if you please. Everybody who loves me owns me.” 

“There must be a great many such!” said Old Pegs, 
mournfully. ‘Yes, indeed,’’ replied the Child, with a 
smile; ‘you ought to be glad of that. I am—only I 
wish there were more!” 

‘““Well, I’m sure I would like to make one more,” 
cried the shoemaker; “ but I can’t do anything parti- 
cular to show it. You can’t stay with me all the time; 
and if you could, I don’t see what I could do to prove 
that I loved you by making you any happier.” 

At this, to his amazement, the wondrous Child threw 
both arms around his neck, and nestling close on his 
knee and to his breast, whispered, ‘ Prove that you 
love me by making everybody happier.” Then it 
slipped .away swiftly and noiselessly, and Old Pegs 








scarcely knew it was gone, for he felt still on his neck 
the clinging arms, and in his heart a strange new 
warmth, which never went away again. While he yet 
sat there, motionless, the door opened, and in rushed 
the boy. 

“ Leok here, Uncle Downstairs, see what I have got! 
Don’t you think that lady must be an angel? Such 
bully skates! We couldn’t afford ’em in our family, 
you know. I always had to slide.” 

“What, barefoot?” said Old Pegs, with a jolly laugh. 

“Why, yes,” replied the boy, ‘‘ three good slides, and 
then run in the house and warm your feet. You see 
winter is a good deal better than summer; because 
when you are hot, you can’t get cool to save your life; 
but when you are cold, all you have got to do is to wait 
till you get a chance, and then warm yourself! But I 
shan’t have any cold feet now, you know. Look here, 
Uncle Downstairs, I wish you’d let me do something 
for you. Now, I tell you what; I'll give you your 
choice. It’s great fun to have your choice, I know by 
experience! So you just listen, and take plenty of 
time, and make up your mind. I'll sell you the news- 
paper every day at half price (that’s just what it costs 
me), or I'll run errands for you for nothing, or—or—Ill 
make youa new bench. That’s the best of all, I think. 
The carpenter says I could make anything if I only had 
the tools. By George, I wish I could make shoes!”’ 

Old Pegs looked at: the eager boy for a moment, and 
then spoke, with an odd trembling in his voice (I don’t 
think it was age that caused it; for he was looking ten 
years younger than usual): ‘“‘ Well, youngster, I take 
my choice, and I'll tell you whatit is. I choose to have 
you live with me, and go to school every day; and 
while you are out of school, I'll teach you to make 
shoes. How does that fit?’ 

For one second the boy’s face fairly blazed with happi- 
ness; then it fell, and he said firmly, “I couldn’t break 
up the family, sir. There’s only my little sister and I. 
She’s our little housekeeper, and I’m the head of the 
house. I couldn’t leave her. You must choose some- 
thing else. But I forgot—the lady’s compliments, and 
she would be pleased to have your company in her 
parlor.” 

So they postponed their talk and went upstairs. It 
was getting dark, and the maid had closed the shutters, 
and brilliantly illuminated the rooms with wax can- 
dies. The musician was there, in a swallow-tailed coat 
and a white vest and a white cravat—the dress he used 
to wear when he played at evening parties. The lady 
looked happy, even when her eyes fell on the portraits 
of her husband’ and child, from which the crape had 
been taken away ; for their faces seemed to smile upon 
her, and tosay, ‘“‘Thisis as we would haveit. Keep 
our memory fresh and green, not dark and dead.” 

Then the musician took his violin, and somehow, in 
spite of himself, began to play cheery old tunes—tunes 
that the critics don’t praise, but that people sing and 
hum and whistle, and can’t get out of their heads. Be- 
fore long the lady, who knew them all very well, stole 
to the piano and opened it, and struck in with a lively 
accompaniment. They nodded their heads to keep the 
time correct, and once the musician, forgetting him- 
self, called out, ‘Ladies change!’ to everybody’s 
amusement. Unfortunately there were not enough 
people to get up a dance; for the little girl was lame, 
and the shoemaker was too creaky in the joints, though 


he kept time vigorously with his toes, and pounded on | 


his knee as if it were a lapstone. But the boy delighted 
them with a most remarkable double shuffle, in the 
course of which he managed to wave his new shoes fre- 
quently before the company, and rap the new heels to- 
gether three times during a single jump; and at last 
the lady played alone, while the musician danced with 
the little maid, who had been enjoying other people’s 
pleasure all day, and certainly deserved some attention 
on her own account. 

Then they had a quiet time, looking at pictures and 
telling stories. Everybody had to tell a story about a 
picture; and I wish I had time to repeat them, espe- 
cially that of the boy, who found an engraving of a 
fight with lions, and provided it with a thrilling narra- 
tive, I promise you; and the story of the musician, 
who selected a picture of Little Dorrit, and made the 
loveliest talk on the subject, though the youngest per- 
sons in the company could not quite understand what 
he was driving at. 

When it was time to part, the lady said: ‘* My friends, 
I hope we shall never be strangers again. For my part, 








Child appeared once more in the midst of them, aud 
looked well pleased from one glad face to another. 
Then it vanished, saying as it went, “ The joy will not 
stop with to-day; for a Merry Christmas makes a 
Happy New Year!” 

I was going to say the Child never returned again; 
but it would be more correct to say it never fairly de- 
parted; for in homes and hearts the’sense of its pres- 
ence remained perpetual; and where once was heavy 
toil and thoughtless grief and useless discontent, there 
was now music, and joy, and love, and healthful life 
upstairs, downstairs and in my lady’s chamber: 

O, dear Child-spirit of the Christmas-tide! Wilt thou 
not come to us likewise? 
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MONG the parables which our Master spoke 
(and not half of them were collected and re- 
corded) there are none that are more remarkable than 
those which are contained in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of Luke. 

There is something in this which is worthy of a mo- 
ment’s thought: that Luke was not himself a follower 
or disciple, and that he derived his information from 
those that were followers—that is, from the apostles. 
And the things which were not recorded in John or in 
Matthew, but that appeared in Mark orin Luke, are 
in some sense a revelation of the kind of knowledge 
which was current in the churches, over and above 
that which we have derived from the personal wit- 
nesses and intimate disciples of Christ himself. 

The way in which the Gospels were drawn up, evi- 
dently, was this: that the witnesses of Christ’s life, the 
listeners to his discourses, went everywhere reporting 
what they saw and heard, and what was authentically 
told them. 

Of this story of Christ and of his instructions in dif- 
ferent communities, some have one side more largely 
reported than others, the church in Jerusalem having 
its records and legends, and the churches in Asia Minor 
having their statements. 

For a score or more years, probably, after Christ's 
ascension, there was no written Gospel; there was no 
New Testament whatsoever. There was gathered, 
probably, the earliest of any, Matthew’s record—a re- 
port, first, in the Hebrew, which has perished; and 
then a report in the Greek, which is tae one that we 
have. Other records followed in some sort of regular 
sequence. Exactly what they were there is no data 
for ascertaining. Thus, in a certain sense, each Gospel 
is a reflection, not of the others, but of the degree of 
knowledge which was imparted by particular apostles 
to the different churches to which they ministered. 

Now, it is interesting to know that Matthew either 
did not remember, or did net think it worth his while 
to record, things which were generally known in the 
churches, and which Luke, when he came to write, 
felt to be very important to record and set before us. 
And so, on the other hand, some things which Luke 
omits, Matthew inserts. 

- John is the one in whose record appear the most 
things which are contained in none of the other Evan- 
gelists. The supposition is that he drew up his Gospel 





| last on purpose to supplement the others, he reporting 


things to the churches that were under his care at 
Ephesus, or elsewhere, which are not reported by any 
others in regard to the discourses of the Lord and his 
Judean ministry. 

It is occasionally a matter of great interest and feel- 
ing with me, what could have been left out. Many 
things must have“ been omitted; and if we could only 
recover them it would be a great satisfaction. Not 
that we need them; not that we have not enough; but 





Iam ashamed that I have been so selfish and reserved | 


hitherto; and I mean to make amends. 
child who is dead, [ shall take this little girl to live 
with me, and I hope to make her happy and strong.” 

‘Hooray!’ shouted the boy. ‘Then I can live with 
Uncle Dowstairs. We've all had our choice!" 

“Not all,” said Old Pegs, who had keen eyes, and 
knew how the wind lay. ‘‘There’s Uncle Upstairs 
yonder hasn’t had his choice yet.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “he shall have it, if any of us 
can give it to him; shan’t he, sister? But you can 
take your time, Uncle Upstairs.” 

At this startling speech, the little maid (who had 
long admired the musician in secret), grew quite scar- 
let; and the musician (who admired the little maid 
now quite openly, and~ didn’t care who knew it), 
checked himself in what he was going to say, and 
merely remarked that he had made his choice, but he 
would say no more aboutit until he found out whether 
he could get what he wanted; bnt he certainly 
shonldn’t take any more time than was necessary. 
And thereupon he offered to see the young folks safely 
home. 

An instant before the party broke up, the shining 


For my dear | 





that anything which fell from the lips of Christ seems 
to us too precious to have been unremembered or un- 
recorded. 

There were a great many spurious things fabricated 
in theearly ages; and now and then we come across in 
them a single incident or sentence which looks very 
much as if it might have been floating in the churches, 
and might have been one of the things omitted by the 
Evangelists; as, for instance, where Christ is reported 
as passing one Sabbath day, and seeing a man work- 
ing in the fields, and saying to him: 

“If thou understandest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; 
but if thou understandest not, thou art accursed.” 

That does not sound like a monkish _invention. 
There is something very subtle and very far-reaching 
there in the matter of principle, as if Christ had 
said tothe man, “If you perceive that you are re- 
leased from the Levitical law, and are using your 
liberty even on the Sabbath day, you are blessed in 
your freedom; but if you think that the Sabbath day 
is sacred, and that the law is binding on you yet, and 
notwithstanding you break it by working on that day, 
you are accursed.”’ 

I have always felt as though probably this did 
happen; as though this was said by the Saviour; 
though of course we do not know. And there are 
several other incidents related which havea strong 
savor of reality about them. 

* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. ELLIN- 
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Hymns (Plymouth Collection), Nos. 507, 455,431, 127. 
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Now, in this fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gaspel there 
are three parables which it seems to me would scarcely 
have been spoken one right after another. Prob- 
ably they were spoken on three differeat occasions, 
and were afterward grouped together as bearing on 
the same truth. I shall read only oneofthem. You 
are familiar with the parable of the Lost Sheep, and 
with that of the Prodigal Son. This parable of the 
Prodigal Son is the last one, and is, I think, pre- 
eminent beyond all the other parables whichare con- 
tained in the New Testament. The intermediate one, 
beginning with the eighth verse of the fifteenth chap- 
ter, is as follows 

““What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek 
‘diligently till she find it? And when she hath found it, she 
-calleth her friends and her neighbors together, saying, Rejoice 
with me; for I have found the piece which I had lost.” 


It is a perfect picture, to an Orientalist. To us it may 
seem remarkable on account of the great differ- 
ence which there is between our customs and habits 
and those which existed at the time to which this has 
reference. In the first place, the sum of money—a 
drachma (the ten pieces were drachmas, probably cor- 
responding to the Grecian coin which ruled in that 
country, and which was equal to about eighteen cents 
or an old Spanish pistareen)—the sum of money which 
the woman had, and which consisted of ten of these 
pieces, she considered a treasure. It was her fortune. 
It would be considered a very small fortune with us. 
She drops one of them. Did you ever notice that if 
you drop a stud from your bosom at night it never 
stays where it drops, and never rolls where you think 
it will, and never stops where you expect itto? The 
same is true of apiece of money. When it drops it 
takes its own way; and its own way is invariably the 
way that you do not hunt forit. Well, the woman 
has her ten pieces of silver, and one of them slips out 
of her hand, and rolls away, and eludes her eye, and 
she does not find it. 

Now, for us.to light a candle and search a whole 
house would be very serious business, where the house 
has four stories, and there are four rooms on a floor. 
Besides, one would not go upstairs to look for a piece 
c£money if he had dropped it downstairs. But the 
houses which existed in the time of the Saviour were 
square houses, only a single story high, and with but 
one room, as is still the case in Oriental countries. 
Therefore, the house here referred to contained but a 
single room. Andit was nota very large room. Prob- 
ably it had an earthen floor, and a very \ittle window, 
and a door, through which the hght came into the 
room when it was not closed by the necessities of the 
weather. It was a room, therefore, that was but dimly 
lighted ; and when she dropped her piece of silver, fall- 
ing on the earth it made no tinkling noise, and after the 
manner of such things it rolled off in some curious way, 
and eluded her vision. And after looking for it a little 
while, she began to be anxious lest she should lose it. 
But she could not entertain the thought of sparing it. 
For you know that when you drop anything, all the 
things which you have not dropped pass from your 
mind at once. You do not make any account of them. 
You think more of the thing that you have dropped 
than of all the undropped things that may be on your 
bureau. There may be there unnumbered gems; but 
if the one before you drops, that one absorbs your at- 
tention more than all the rest, and you simply miss; 
that. The sense of missing is annoying, and is quit2 
out of proportion to the value of the thing missed. 

So she lights a candle, or taper, and searches for the 
lost money. She first puts the light in one position to 
see if she cannot get a reflection from the bright coin, 
and then she puts it in another position. She looks in 
the crevices, and in the corners. She leaves no part of 
the room unsearched in her efforts to discover its hid- 
ing-place. And as that is not sufficient, she gets a 
hand-brush, and goes over the whole ground, inch by 
inch. Every part of her room is thoroughly swept. 
Probably the last place thatshe looks inis the one 
where she will find the object of her search. It is al- 
most always so. When she has found it she rejoices. 
And her joy is here described. 

How very subtle and how very close the observation 
of Jesus must have been in such matters to have 
drawn such a picture, with so few strokes! How very 
familiar he must have been with this not ordinarily 
deseribed side of human nature and human experi- 
ence! And this parable is put to a use that is surpris- 
ingly large. Christ had already represented the same 

thought from shepherd-life by a parable describing the 
loss of one sheep in the wilderness, and the going out 
aiter it, and recovering it, and rejoicing over it, by the 
owner. Then he took ascene from domestic life—the 
loss of a piece of silver by a woman, and the minute 
search for it, and the finding it, and her great joy at 
the recovery of it. And then he passed to that still 
grander parable of the Prodigal Son, where the 
scene is drawn, not as in the first case, from shepherd- 
life, nor, as in the second case, from domestic life, but 
from man himself. And in every one of the instances 
the application comes right back to the same ground: 
Likewise I say unto you,thereis joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 

That is very wonderful. It isa revelation of God’s feel- 
ings toward those who have gone wrong and are lost. 
And whatever you may say, when you come to rea- 
son upon the divine government, and the administra- 
tion of moral government, and the necessity of penalty, 
you never shut down the windows that are here opened 

into heaven; and you can never get out of the world 
the sovereign and reviving power of this truth which 





is recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gospel, 
that when men have wandered from rectitude and 
gone wrong, God fe¢is about their recovery as the 
shepherd feels about the restoration of one lost sheep; 
as the woman feels about one coin that, having been 
lost, is recovered; or as the father feels about the one 
son who has been prodigal, but has returned to him 
again. 

But it is not merely the return that is to be consid- 
ered. It is also the search, and the research. The shep- 
herd dces not wait for the sheep to return of itself. He 
goes out for it. The woman does not wait for the coin 
to turn up whenever it may. She seeks after it. The fa- 
ther dces not wait for the son to come back. He sees 
him afar off. The forwardness of God’s thought; God’s 
searching salvation; God’s mercies that precede and 
run after sinful and lost men—these are the truths that 
are revealed in this Word. 

How very different these are from the feelings with 
which some people look on things. In limited circles, 
people are held back from the urgent sympathies of 
those who are near and deartothem. The mostaffcct- 
ing histories in life, I think, as the angels regard them, 
are the histories of hearts that are wounded, and that 
bleed and suffer through weeks and months and years, 
for those that are near and dear to them, but that are 
going wrong, that are lost in evil ways, that are far 
from God, and that have no Christian aspiration. The 
feeling of such hearts is an interpretation of the divine 
nature and feeling. But generally men assume the 
ground that every man must take care of himself. We 
look not without some sympathy and some sorrow 
upon those that are sinful and headlong, and that run 
from wickedness to wickedness: but how little in our 
feeling toward those who are cast away do we conform 
to the divine pattern! How far are we from coming 
up tothe measure of the truth of these exceedingly 
impressive parables of the Lord Jesus Christ! 

I believe it, though Ido not see it see the world’s 
struggics, I hear its groanings, I witness its almost un- 
checked crimes, I behold the river of death that runs 
down through life, with inexpressible sadness; andif I 
undertcok to minutely interpret the providence of God 
by the truth of the New Testament, I should find great 
conflict. But I do not undertake to do that. I under- 
take to hold on to my faith of the divine nature; and I 
say, ‘‘ Though it is not-revealed to me by the processes 
and in the methods that I might choose, I believe that 
supereminent over all the experiences of this life is the 
heart of such a God as is revealed in this chapter, and 
that the thoughts and intents of that heart are those 
of recovering mervy wad of research after men.”’ 

Occasionally, in my ministry, I have seen instances 
of it. Men who had been brought up in the East, and 
who had been under the influences of Christian teach- 
ing all their life long, dropped out, as it were, from 
their religious associations, and rolled away into Indi- 
ana or Illinois, where I was. They were removed, ap- 
parently, as far as possible from any likelihood of be- 
ing found; but in some strange aad unexpected way 
they were found, and recovered, and brought back to 
their allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. The Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls found them, and brought 
them again into his flock. And this is going on con- 
tinually. There are instances in every community of 
men who are objects of God’s researching mercy. 
Sometimes through one instrument, and sometimes 
through another; sometimes by one providerce, and 
sometimes by another; sometimes by secret thoughts 
and by silent acts, and sometimes by the blessing of 
truth which men hear or read; in a thousand ways, I 
believe there is a divine recovering tendency, and 
God is working restoration in the hearts of men who 
are cast away, and preparing them to be found. I be- 
lieve that there is a providence of mercy which is 
really vital and active in the midst of that seeming neg- 
lect and cold ruin which our outward eyes behold in 
this visible world. I believe that there is a divine 
course of things, that there is a warm pulsation of the 
divine heart, which has regard for, and is seeking, the 
highest interests of men; and it is this faith which, 
though I cannot see the realization of it, gives me 
courage and hope. 

God is in the world. God is working through the 
human heart. God is seeking the lost to save them. 
The work is going on. And by and by, when we 
stand in Zion and before God, I believe there will 
come up innumerable multitudes to witness to this 
now invisible, but real, summer of God’s love and 
mercy which is shining upon the dreary experience of 
lost men in this world. 

It is for us, Christian brethren, in entering upon the 
labor of a new year, and receding from the old, to 
let the dead bury the dead; to let the mistakes bury 
the mistakes; to let those things which we have rea- 
son to regret pass away ; and to take a pattern from 
God; to take his feeling as the proper model of our 
own ; to take his great patience, and his unwearying 
sympathy, and his incessant industry, as our patterns. 
And as God by his teaching reveals to us that he would 
not have any to perish, but would have all tura to 
him and live; ashe teaches us that he goes out to seek 
and to save the lost; as he teaches us that he rejoices 
more over one that was lost and is found than over ten 
or ninety and nine, as the case may be, so we are to 
rejoice more in the recovery of men, more in the in- 
struction of ignorance, more in bringing back those 
who are wandering, than in all the enjoyment of the 
society of our equals in Christian fellowship and in 
Christian knowledge. 

This is a very good time, at this meeting, for you to 
lay your purposes fcr the year, not alone for the wel- 








fare of yourselves and your households, but as Chris- 
tian men and women for the recovery of men. You 
are thrown into a community where the leavening in- 
fluence of religion is very great. I think that, perhaps, 
in so large a congregation as this, you could scarcely go 
amiss in any direction in approaching men respectfully 
and rationally on the subject of religion. I think 
you would scarcely meet with one rebuff. I believe 
that there are scores and hundreds in our midst whose 
minds are thoughtful and tender, and whose faces are 
turned toward the New Jerusalem. And I believe 
that any heartfelt and discreet effort made by any of 
you to lead them to Christ would scarcely fail to yield 
blessed fruits. 

Let it be a fruitful year to us all,—a fruitful year in 
purpose, in execution, and in results. And if it please 
God to call all of us, or any considerable portion of us, 
together again, a year from to-night, let us have some- 
thing to show. Let us bring our sheaves, or the record 
of them, as a token of the fruit which the good Spirit 
of God has been pleased to give us during the year 
upon which we are about to enter. 





Public Opinion. 











THE NEW ENGLISH VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
{krom a Speech, in New York, by Dean Howson.] 


HEN the Puritans first came to New England 
that English Bible which was the very food of 
their minds and hearts was not this Bible at all, but the 
Geneva Bible. It was not until after some consider- 
able time that the new translation won its way into 
this country. Yet we do not hear of any harm happen- 
ing to the good people of New England when they ac- 
cepted this version. We are not told of any great dis- 
turbance of mind when the new version took the place 
of the old one. Ever since that time those who sym- 
pathized with the Roundheads of Massachusetts and 
those who sympathized with the Cavaliers of Virginia 
have agreed to accept this version of King James. So 
my friends I believe in due time the present version 
will be welcomed by all English-speaking Christians 
when itis completed and presented to the Christian 
world. We think this, that your fellow countrymen 
deserve well of you who are preparing with my fellow 
countrymen for this most useful and holy task to re- 
vise the English Bible, which is one of our greatest 
treasures. And we ought to keepit bright. It belongs to 
you just as much as it belongs to us. You have respon- 
sibilities with regard to this matter just as we have. 
More than this, it is the inheritance of our children on 
both sides of the Atlantic, on either shore to which our 
institutions may travel. Nor could we show morecon- 
clusively the value we have received from it than to 
use our endeavors to makeit a greater blessing to those 
who succeed us in discharging the duties of this world 
and preparing jor the next. 


AN OBJECTION TO THE NEW VERSION ANSWERED. 
{From the same.] 


IRST: There is a doubt in some persons’ minds 
that this work will encourage doubt, and will 
shake the faith of persons in these Scriptures which 
they have been accustomed to reverence; that it will 
impair the Christian faith of larger or smaller num- 
bers of our fellow men. In answer to these objections 
I would say, in the first place, thata great deal of doubt 
already exists. In an age like ours doubt is inevitable. 
Then again a great deal of this doubt is very vague 
doubt. Nothing is more unfavorable to religious faith 
and religious practice than that kind of vague doubt 
which cannot very well be defined. If we fear we have 
seen a ghost, the best way is to go up to the ghost and 
see that it is no ghostatall. Such will be the ghost in 
many instances, and this kind of vague misgiving will 
give place to the accurate study of facts. I was very 
much struck to-day with an inscription in your Cooper 
Institute, which is over against the Bible House. The 
words were these, ‘‘Whatsoever istrue.’’ Now,Ido 
not say that that represents the whole of religion, but 
we have Infinite authority for saying it does represent 
very much of it. And we have the right to remove the 
remaining errors in our English version of the Holy 
Scriptures. In proportion as these studies follow, and 
when from our invaluable English version these errors 
are removed, we shall be found to have gained more 
than we have lost. 


THE HYMN OF CLEANTHES, 
{From “Old and New” for January—Dr. Edward Beecher. | 


HERE are many reasons for a peculiar interest 

in this hymn. It is regarded by all competent 
judges as the noblest hymn of all antiquity excepting 
those of the Bible. It has, moreover, great intriasic 
excellence, judged by an absolute standard. It pre- 
sents the religious convictions and emotions of the more 
intelligent pagans in a very interesting and instructive 
light. It excites additional interest in view of the fact 
that it was read by the Apostle Paul, and was deemed 
worthy of being quoted in his argument addressed to 
the Athenians on Mars’ Hill. In that argument he 
sets forth God, the Creator of all things, as a personal 
God, and thereby exposes the folly of idol worship. 
Addressing an audience of Greeks, he appeals to cer- 
tain of their own poets who had said, ‘‘ We are his off- 
spring,” and reasons from the conscious personality of 
man the offspring, to the corresponding personality of 
God, the Father of man; and thus condemns the rep- 
recentation and worship of the Divine Spirit by 
“images of gold or silver or stone, graven by art or 
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man’s device.” What argument can be more profound 
or fundamental? Does not a rational curiosity lead us 
to inquire who were these poets? Does their language, 
as they understood it, sustain the argument of Paul? 
What is the context from which these words are taken? 
What light, if any, does this quotation throw on Paul’s 
acquaintance with the Greek poets and with classical 
literature? 

There is no field of thought more intensely interest- 
ing than is opened by an attempt to answer these 
questions. 


HYMN TO JUPITER. 


[From the same—Dr. Beecher’s Version.) 


REAT Jove,most glorious of the immortal gods, 
Wide known by many names, Almighty One, 

King of all nature, ruling all by law, 
We mortals thee adore, as duty calls; 
For thou our Father art, and we thy sons, 
On whom the gift of +h thou hast bestowed 
Alone of all that live and move on earth. 
Thee, therefore, will I praise ; and ceaseless show 
To all thy glory and thy mighty power. 
‘This beauteous system circling round the earth 
Obeys thy will, and, wheresoe’er thou leadest, 
Freely submits itself to thy control. 
Such is, in thine unconquerable hands, 
‘The tw: , fiery, deathless thunderbolt ; 
Thy minister of power, before whose stroke 
All nature quails, and pn: a stands aghast ; 
By which the common reason thou dost quite, 
Pervading all things, filling radiant worlds, 
The sun, the moon, and all the host of stars, 
So great art thou, the universal King. 
Without thee naught is done on earth, 0 God! 
Nor in the heavens above, nor in the sea; 
Naught save the deeds unwise of sinful men. 
Yet harmony from discord thou dost bring ; 
That which is hateful, thou dost render fair ; 
Evil and good dost so co-ordinate, 
That everlasting reason shall bear sway ; 
Which sinful men, blinded, forsake and shun, 
Deceived and hapless, seeking fancied good. 
The law of God they will not see nor hear ; 
Which if they would obey, would lead to !./e. 
But they unhappy rush, each in his way. 
For glory some in eager conflict strive : 
Others are lost inglorious, seeking gain ; 
To pleasure others turn, and sensual joys, 
Hasting to ruin, whilst they seek for life. 
But thou, O Jove! the giver of ail good, 
Darting the lightning from thy home of clouds, 
Permit not man to perish darkling thus ; 
From folly save them ; bring them to the light : 
Give them to know the everlasting law 
By which in righteousness thou rulest all; 

at we, thus honored, may return to thee 
Meet honor, and with hymns declare thy deeds, 
And though we die, hand down thy deathless praise. 
Since nor to men nor is higher meed, 
Than ever to extol with righteous praise 
The glorious, universal King Divine. 


PATRONAGE AND ‘ONE TERM.”’ 


{From a Speech by Hon. Roscoe Conkling in the U.S. Senate, Jan 11.) 


T is said again, that patronage will be wielded by 
Presidents to secure their re-election. There is less 
force in this now than heretofore, because of the in- 
coming change in the civil service; but some patron- 
age will remain, and that may be used unfairly. Let 
us examine this. Are not the people to be trusted to 
find out the dishonest use of patronage, and to rebuke 
it? Isit not better to trust that those guilty of bad 
practices will be detected, than to condemn in advance, 
with one swoop, all Presidents, good and bad alike? 
Why not trust in the popular intelligence and honesty, 
and let each President be tried on his own merits, in- 
stead of deciding all cases alike before trial? Beside, 
can you prevent a man’s intriguing by saying that 
there is one thing he cannot reach? If the Executive 
cannot exert his power for himself in one respect, does 
it follow that he will not exert it for somebody else, or 
for himself, in some other respect? Would no one-term 
President ever wish to be General of the Armies, or Ad- 
miral of the Navy, or Chief Justice, or Senator, after- 
ward? Ex-Presidents have wanted lesser places; Ex- 
Presidents have been Representatives, and Justices of 
the Peace. What is to prevent intriguesand schemes 
with such an amendment? It would invite combina- 
tions. Noone could be chosen more than once him- 
self, but each could wield his influence for the friend 
who had aided to bring about his election, with a pro- 
mise, perhaps, of the succession. Each could connive 
with the successor, who would reward friends, punish 
enemies, perpetuate policies, and make appointments 
in the interest of the outgoing incumbent, and thus a 
new web of sordid motives would be woven into our 
system. In many of the Staies Sheriffs are by law in- 
eligible to immediate second terms. Who does not 
know the concerted action and evasions to which this 
leads, and the ease with which Sheriffs exert as much 
influence in selecting their successors, as if they were 
themselves in the field applicants for re-election. 
Leave Presidents to electioneer for themselves, 
and they will be watched; but set them to work with 
a hidden hand for we know not..who or what, and how 
would the public eye know where to turn, or who to 
watch? Ihave been assuming, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that patronage is the potent engine of advan- 
tage which some seem to deem it. But I take issue with 
the whole theory that political patronage makes men 
and parties strong. Itdoesnot. I have for years been 
convinced, and many who hear me must have been 
convinced, that patronage is a source of weakness, not 
of strength. Some men, by giving their whole minds 
to the work, and thinking and dreaming of “ patron- 
age’’ and plunder, as the be-all and end-all of politics, 
may sustain themselves for a time. By promising 


everybody, and laying the disappointments to some- 
body else, by wheedling and cajoling, and putting off, 
and promising over again, and explaining and ma- 
neuvering indefatigably, some men succeed for a time. 
But these are not the men Presidents are made of; 
they never last long, and when their patronage is 








gone, they are gone too. It wasagood saying of a 
Frenchman, that he who appoints a man to office 
makes thirty-nine enemies and ene ingrate. This is 
but the caricatured experience and observation of 
mostmen. The power to dispense offices is a baneful, 
when it is not a fatal gift. Who doubts that official 
patronage has been a curse to the present Administra- 
tion? With some knowledge of the facts, laver my 
belief that nine-tenths of the warfare upon the Presi- 
dent, in the ranks of his party, has proceeded from 
disaffection over patronage. I believe that without an 
office to bestow, from first to last, he would have been 
comparatively free from assault. What has been the 
effect of his office-giving? Men who have enjoyed and 
abused his favor, have turned to rend him the instant 
they could obtain nothing more. The “ outs” are, of 
course, arrayed against him, and the country is kept 
filled with cant and hypocritical outcry, because those 
who hold office do not stop voting and thinking for 
themselves, or go to work abusing the President! 





Literature and Art, 


R. WHITE’S collection of pictures which was 
sold at the Leavitt Art Rooms, on Broadway 
near 12th street, a few weeks ago, formed only the ad- 
vance-guard of the exhibitions and sales which are to 
fill the remaining months of the season. At present 
the exhibition ef the Pallette Club occupies the Leay- 
itt galleries, and we would give it a complimentary 
notice but for the fact that it will be closed almest as 
scon as this is in print. It will be succeeded by the 
Wellington collection, consisting of about 200 pictures, 
which have heretofore formed a private collection in 
Brooklyn. These will be sold at duction by February 
1st, and will be followed by other similar collections, 
for which the galleries have been engaged until Spring. 
Visitors to New York will therefore do well to remem- 
ter that they can, if they will, see some good pictures 
at almost any time before May, by visiting these 
rooms. 


A number of leading foreign artists of the French 
and Diisseldorf schools, have been painting pictures 
for the Chicago reiief fund, and we understand that 
these will be placed on exhibition here about the end 
of March. Among the contributors we notice the names 
of Gérome, Meissonier, Cabanel, Willems, Vibert, 
Hiibner, and others of equal celebrity. One hundred 
and fifty pictures are expected from Paris alone, and a 
hundred from Diisseldorf. It is pleasant to see French 
and German artists joining hands in a work like this, 
and it is appropriate, too, for in the days of her pros- 
perity Chicago patronized the arts with a liberal hand, 
A committee is now forming here for the reception of 
the pictures, and it is hoped that collectors will not 
only visit the exhibition, but will become purchasers, 
ifthe paintings at all equal our expectations. The 
Messrs. Goupil, of Paris and New York, were the 
origmators of this project. The proceeds of the sale 
are for the general relief fund, not for any particular 
class or profession. 


Goupil has a number of good paintings. That 
which occupies the place of honor in the main gallery 
just now is a striking three-quarter length picture of a 
young girl holding an open book as she walks, and 
raising a pair of wonderful blue eyes to look ait the 
spectator, whom she has apparently suddenly met. 
The back-ground being very dark, the effect of the fig- 
ure in relief against itis almost stereoscopic. Gérome’s 
Crucifixion will, we are informed, be placed on exhibi- 
tion before long, notwithstanding it found a purchaser 
almost as soon as it was outof the Custom House. The 
large engraving of this picture suggests great possibili- 
ties in thecriginal. Goupilhas on hand his usuai array 
of staiuettes and art-trifles of all sorts, including many 
relics of the siege of Paris, mounted so as to form arti- 
cles for use and ornament. 


The annual exhibition of the American Association 
of Painters in Water Colors, will open on the 25th of 
January, at the National Academy of Design. Weare 
informed by the principal dealers, that a taste for wa- 
ter colors is gaining strength in this country, and that 
there is already quite a market for imported picture;. 
This is of course at once encouraging and dishearten- 
ing to our American artists, for English water-colorists 
are many and industrious, and sell their works ata 
low figure, and will probably considerably ‘“‘ bear ’’ the 
market for home talent. However, we have seen some 
landscapes by our own artists, which will bear compar- 
ison with the best foreign work, and which will be in 
the exhibition. 


The Metropolitan Art Museum will soon have a 
Icecal habitation, as it already hasa name. The works 
of art which form, as we hope, the nucleus of a large 
collection will soon be on exhibition in a building on 
Fifth Avenue, near Fifty-third Street. Thisis of course 
only a temporary arrangement. We believe that the 
Central Park will be the site of the permanent build- 


| ing. It is proposed to inaugurate at once the loan sys- 
tem, which has proved so successful at the South Ken- 


sington Museum, in London, and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. G. P. Putnam, who will devote much of 
his time to the project, we hope that the Museum 
will rapidly grow to be one of the chief objects of inter- 
est in the city. 





BOOKS. 
Home Worship: Selections from the Scriptures, with 
Mcdiiations. Prayer and Song, for every = in the 


year. By Rev. Joseph P. Thompson. D.D. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


The late pastor of the Tabernacle Church in New 
Ycrk could hardly have left to his attached and gen- 
erous pecple a better memento of himself than this 
excellent book. It will doubtless go into their fami- 
lies, and will remind them of him every day, as a wise, 
learned and earnest teacher of religious truth, and as 
one who is stillin sympathy with their highest life, 
and would aid them in its development and expres- 
sion. 

The book will be less welcome only by a little to 
many others; for it appears worthy of being brought 
into general use, and altogether the best work of 
the kind that has been published. On each of the 
broad, fair pages there are a well selected passage 
of Scripture, of judicious length; a brief and in- 
structive comment or meditation ; areference by num- 
bers to three appropriate hymns,—one of which is to 
be read or sung; and then a thoughtful, tender, earn- 
est prayer,—which is neither short enough to make 
the service too slight, nor so long as to be tedious, even 
te children. 

A work so admirably adapted to its purpose could 
have been prepared only by a Christian pastor of 
much experience and ripe scholarship, with a refined 
and cultivated taste, and a father’s heart.. The “* med- 
itations,’’ as they are modestly called, are for the most 
part valuable commentaries; valuable to advanced 
students of the Bible,—condensing in remarkably 
clear and simple language the researches and thought 
of modern times, quietly meeting difficulties without 
discussion, suggesting explanations, and unfolding, of- 
ten in the most felicitous way, the meaning of the in- 
spired writer, or the lessons of the incident that is 
narrated. Frequently the brief comment is closed by 
a few unforced, pithy reflections or inferences. About 
one-third of the prayers have been composed ex- 
pressly for this book; the remainder have been com- 
piled and adapted from standard authors and from the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. They cover a 
great variety of topics, while ‘the common mercies 
and wants of every day” are uniformly recognized. 
In the appendix there are twenty-five or thirty pag2s 
devoted to services for particular days and special 
family occasions. Two for New-Year’s day, one for 
Weshington’s birth-day, two for Fast day, one each for 
Good Friday, for Easter Sunday, and the Fourth of 
July, three for Thanksgiving day, two for Fore- 
fathers’ day, and one for Christma:. Marriage, a 
New Home, the Birth of a Child, Baptism, 
the Sickness and Death of a Chiid, Before a Jour- 
ney, Old Age, a Time of Trouble, Sickness or other 
Calamity, a Funeral, and After a Funeral,—2ach is 
provided for with an appropriate selection from the 
Scriptures, and comment, and hymns, and prayer. 
This enumeration will serve to show how thoroughly 
the work has been done, and what variety it embraces. 
We have omitted one thing, even now: a number of 
very beautiful “‘ services for children”*; each one con- 
sisting of a hymn and a prayer for the child to repeat. 
They have exquisite simplicity and sweetness, in re- 
markable combination with thoughtful reverence, and 
the happy expression of justi the wants that a child 
“should bring to God in prayer. 

The hymns appended to the book number a little 
over two hundred, and they are accompanied by about 
half that number of tunes, printed in clear type on 
four staves; four hymus and two tunes on each page. 
In this part of the work the author states that he has 
been much assisted by Mr. H. A. Brown, whose firm 
we see is designated on the title-page as the “* Subscrip- 
tion Managers.’’ The volume before us is a “subscrip- 
tion edition, with illustrations.’’ These illustrations 
appear to be etchings, and, we suppose, after famous 
paintings. Most of them are very suggestive, but not 
very pleasing, we should judge, to those who have not 
seen the paintings themselves. The name of the pub- 
lishers is enough to assure the public that the work is 
issued in a style that is worthy of its contents. It 
meets a2 want that has never been so fully and admir- 
ably supplied before, and we believe it will have a 
wide circulation, and will be accepted as a standard 
work. 


The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental, Living, Relig- 
ious Questions. By Various Eminent European Di- 
vines. Translated from the Original German. B 
the Rev. D. Heagle. With an Introduction by AI- 
vah Hovey, D.D., President of Newton Theologica! 
aaa New York: Sheldon and Company. 

aie o 
These lectures were delivered in Bremen during the 
year 1869, by distinguished German divines, and are 
now published as a defense of certain Biblical doctrines 
against the attacks of modern criticism and the indi- 
rectly hostile tendencies of modern physical science. 

The authors of the different lectures occupy different: 

ecclesiastical standpoints, and would probably not 

agree with each other in anything but their com- 
mon opposition to the ‘* extra-Christian’’ and anti- 

Christian schools. The lectures are of unequal value, 

these of Professor Tischendorf, on the Authenticity 

of our Gospels, Professor Lange, on the Historical 

Significance of the Kingdom of God, and thatof the 

Rev. Mr. Tuchs, on Miracles, being perhaps the best. 

The introductory lecture by Prof. Otto Zickler, on the 

Biblical Account of Creation and Natural Science, is 

ingenious and interesting, but fatally defective, we 








think, in judgment and in logic. After showing that 
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Lyell’s view of t the eens and Niece action 
of geological causes in the formation of rocks—the 
‘‘ uniformitarian ’’ or ‘‘ quietistic,” as opposed to the 
“cataclysmic ”’ and “convulsionary”’ view—serves as a 
basis for the Darwinian and other theories, which as- 
sume vast periods of time as elements in the creation 
and development of our present globe, the orator pro- 
ceeds to show that this view is not altogether accepted, 
and may yet be modified by further argument and in- 
vestigation; then he declares roundly that it is incon- 
sistent with the Biblical account of creation, and that 
there is no use in trying to reconcile them: wherefore, 
Darwinism, etc., certainly must fall, and no man can 
bea Darwinist and at the same time consistently a 
Christian. In other words, no man can be a Christian 
who does not literally interpret and unquestioningly 
accept the Lutheran translation of certain chapters in 
the first book of Moses! We do not recollect the ap- 
plication of this test by our Saviour, and we are sure 
that its introduction now, while it will scarcely con- 
vert any Darwinians, is calculated (if it has any effect 
at all) to diminish the number of Christians. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ought We to Visit Her? By Mrs. Edwards. (New 
York; Sheldon & Co.) ‘* Bohemia” wrote Thackeray, 
**is a pleasant land,’ and so far he is in intimate ac- 
cord with Mrs. Edwards. We know nothing of this au- 
thor’s private life, but judging from her books she 
ought to bea queen among the better class of artists— 
using the word in its mest catholic sense—in England 
and on the Continent. In such hands as Mrs. Edwards’ 
respectability is shown up in its most absurd light, and 
has, by contrast, no chance besides the free and easy 
virtue of Bohemianism. If the book before us is read 
with the intention of discovering latent evil wherever 
the conventionalities are disregarded, the reader will 
doubtless succeed in convincing himself that its in- 
fluence is bad; but we cannot perceive that we are any 
the worse for having been intensely interested in its 
pages. The principal female character is a ballet-girl, 
who marries a well-born, good-for-nothing English- 
man. Wefear we must classify him as an amateur, if 
not a professional gambler, but the damaging fact is 
not allowed to become over-prominent. He falls heir 
to asmallestate in England, and it is upon the recep» 
tion given by ‘society’ to the honest, light-hearted, 
fascinating ex-ballet-girl that the tale rests its plot. 
We defy any one to read the two or three opening chap- 
ters wherein Jane encounters some of her future Eng- 
lish neighbors; is mistaken for a Russian princess; is 
duly worshiped as such, and is presently cut when her 
true name is made known, without becoming extremely 
interested. The story is not without its moral for those 
who choose to look forone. Young women will, we 
suppose, make young men fallin love with them de- 
signedly or unintentionally, temporarily or otherwise, 
to the end of time; but if they can only be brought to 
appreciate one another’s motives a little better than 
they generally do, more happy matches may be made, 
fewer mischief-breeding flirtations may be carried on, 
and, in short, everybody may have more consideration 
for everybody else. Ina literary point of view, Ought 
We to Visit Her may serve asa model. The author’s 
English is eminently graceful, vivacious, and to the 
point. Novel readers will find it in agreeable contrast 
with the ill-assorted stuff to which they are accustom- 
ed. It is proper toadd that the story is essentially 
transatlantic, being utterly foreign to America in 
nearly all its features. 


The Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. Edited 
by Mary S. Dewey. (New York: Harper and Brothers.) 
Although many of the active workers of to-day will 
read this biography with great interest, it is to the older 
generation that it will be most valuable. The Sedg- 
wicks are of the New England Brahmins, and their an- 
cient home at Stockbridge was one of those well-order- 
ed, hospitable households the like of which only those of 
us who are approaching middle life can remember. 
Miss Sedgwick was born in 1789 and died in 1867, so that 
her life began when the country was struggling up 
from the effects of the Revolution, and ended after our 
civil war. The child of so prominent a man a3 Judge 
Sedgwick naturally met her father’s associates in pub- 
lic life, men who have long since passed away, but 
whose influence is still felt, and was personally familiar 
with the passing events of a period in our history which 
is fast being forgotten. The book is one of the best 
biographies which has ever appeared in this country. 
It is a simple, unaffected account of a cultivated, Chris- 
tian woman, whose memory would have been cherish- 
ed by the best in the land, even had her life-history re- 
mained unwritten. 

Fireside Science. A Series of Popular Scientific Es- 
says upon Subjects Connected with E very-Day Life, 
By James R. Nichols, A.M., M.D. (New York: Hurd 
& Houghton.) Dr. Nichols is the editor of the Boston 
Jow nal of Chemistry; and this neat volume is mainly 
composed of articles which have appeared during the 
past three or four years in the columns of that exc ellent 
periodical. 
character, and the range of their topics is too great to 
permit any unity in the book as a whole. As the 
author says in the preface, it has been his aim ‘‘ to pre- 

sent some of the facts of science in their bearings upon 
hygiene, the arts, agriculture, etc.,” and this he has 
done, in a clear and pleasant style. Some of the es- 
says, such as, “* What Shall We Use for Water-pipes?” 
“The Skin and Bathing,” and ‘“‘The Human Hair,” are 
particularly well calculated to be both entertaining 
and profitable in the family circle. ‘‘ The Last Arts” 





They are brief and fragmentary in their |. 


of anna civilization against the fanciful at seitiiie 
bly not quite serious) depreciations of Wendell Phil- 
lips and other eulogists' of the ancients. Dr. Nichols 
might have made it much more comprehensive; but 
he has preferred a “‘ brilliant brevity.”’ 


LTippincott’s Magazine of Popular Literature and 
Science. Volume VIII., July to December, 1871. Apart 
from the use of the monthly magazines for current 
reading, and their historical value when bound in 
complete sets of back numbers, reaching through 
many years, there is no doubt that a volume of some 
popular American monthly is a very convenient thing 
in the house of a rainy day, and more likely, on the 
whole, than any other single book to suit the mood of 
the casual and careless reader. It is but a day or two 
since, prisoned for some hours at a hotel by inclement 
weather, and deprived of all other literary solace, we 
pounced upon a solitary volume in a corner, fearing it 
was a patent-office report, and found it with joy to be 
a bound magazine. We shall not forget how swiftly 
went the hour next following. This volume of Lip- 
pincott’s before us is really a beautiful boek, and con- 
tains many things that will be permanently valuable, 
as well as ephemerally entertaining. Chief among 
them we are inclined to rate the text and illustrations 
of Whymper’s ‘‘Scrambles Among the Alps.” It is a 
new thing foran English book to be republished in 
serial form by an American magazine; and we are not 
sure it is fair to the public to conceal the circumstances 
—particularly as the critics always find out and blazon 
abroad such little things. But certainly the readers of 
Lippincott’s cannot complain of the quality of the 
articles and pictures, whatever their origin. 

Half-hour Recreations in Popular cience—No.1— 
Sirange Discoveries Respecting the Aurora and Reeent 
Solar Researches. By Richard A. Proctor. (New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham.) The genuineness and ra- 
pid growth of the popular demand for scientific read- 
ing is evidenced by the great increase in the number of 
cheap books on scientific subjects issued from the 
American press. The pamphlet before us is the first cf 
a series, to be published monthly, and paged continu- 
ously for binding. The price is 25 cents per number, 
or $2.50 for a year’s subscription, securing twelve 
mouthly parts, and post-paid to the subscriber. The 
topics of this first number are well chosen. No part 
of the unexplored territory of physical science has 
been more rapidly opened up in the last few years than 
that which includes the phenomena of the aurora, ter- 
restrial magnetism, the zodiacal light and their connec- 
tion with the physical constitution and activity of the 
sun. Great discoveries have been made, and greater 
are reasonably expected. Probably we are not far 
from a_ solution of several hitherto inexplicable 
mysteries, We need not say that Mr. Proctor, though 
perhaps a little prone to accept novelties of theory, is 
well qualified to give a clear and fascinating statement 
of the present condition of spectroscopic and other in- 
quiries in this field. 

Spectrum Analysis: Three Lectures, by Professors 
Roscoe, Huggins, and Lockyer. (New Haven: Charles 

Chatfield & Co.) This constitutes the seventh of the 
University series of pamphlets, the first five of which 
have been issued m a volume, Spectrum analysis, 
which is playing such an important part in modern 
scientific researeh, was discovered by Bunsen and 
Krichhoff as late as 1859; and many persons of good 
general education, even in scientific branches, are still 
ignorant of a subject which has sprung into existence 
since they left school, and which is scarcely, as yet, 
represented in ordinary libraries. To such, the lectures 
contained in this book will be welcome. They are de- 
livered to popular audiences; and their distinguished 
authors do no disdain (as, indeed, true philosophers 
never do disdain) to begin at the beginning, and clearly 
explain the principles upon which the marvelous uses 
of the spectroscope depend. Professor Lockyer’s lec- 
ture, which deals specially with the sun, is accom- 
panied with illustrations, which add to its interest and 
comprehensibility. 

Vital Magnetic Cure: An Exposition of Vital Mag- 
netism and its Application to the Treatment of Mental 
and Physical Disease, By a Magnetic Physician. 
(Boston; William White & Co.) This treatise is not 
likely to throw light upon its obscure subject. The 
author attempts to identify the practice of his school 
with certain of the cures described in Scripture, and 
with all sorts of mesmeric and spiritualistic pheno- 
mena of later times: he adopts everything that favors 
his views and rejects everything else. Such an ‘‘expo- 
sition’ is by no means to be trusted. 


JUVENILE. 


Water and Land. By Jacob Abbott. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Abbott has earned the right 
to be ranked as the most indefatigable and perhaps the 
most successful of writers for young folks. His books 
have this cardinal merit, that they are read with avidity 
by those to whom they are addressed. The ‘ Rollo,’ 
“Lucy,” “ Franconia,” and “Marco Paul” stories and the 
series of biographiesand histories, which came, years ago 
from his unresting hand, were as stimulating and fas- 
cinating to the minds of children as they were unex- 
ceptionable in moral tone. He has now commenced a 
series on ‘‘ Science for the Young,’’ of which this vol- 
ume is, we believe, the first. Of course, there is a 
thread of story in it, though we cannot help feeling 
that Lawrence and John and Dorrie are too shadowy, 
and have too little to do with the information which 
is evolved during their protracted conversations, to 





is an interesting and thoroughly successful vindication 


justify their introduction at all. But more youthful 
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renidiiats.« may nies a different opinion, and thin who 
are bored by the trivial narrative can skip its spas- 
modic appearances. They will find the rest of the 
book avery readable and popular compilation from 
such works as those of Figuier, Reclus, and other 
European writers. 

Hunter and Tom. By Jacob Abbot. (New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 1871). This is the second of a series of 
four volumes by Mr. Abbott, entitled the ‘* August 
stories,’’ after August Rodman, the “Jonas’’ and 
‘*Beechnut” of the narrative. ‘Hunter’ and “Tom” 
are two horses, upon which the heroes of the story 
take a horseback journey of three or four hundred 
miles in New England, meeting with mild adventures 
by the way, and seeing a good many things in nature 
and society through the fascinating Abbott spectacles. 


Judge Branard’s Infantry: A Story for Boys and 
Girls. By Annette L. Noble. (Philadelphia: Alfred 
Martien.) This lively story describes the frolics and 
scrapes of a family of girls and boys, and the manner 
in which a sweet and gentle stepmother won their 
hearts. There are some clever descriptions, such as 
that of a picnic camp on the mountains, ending in a 
fire and a narrow escape, and that of little Jack’s run- 
away Visit to a circus, which shows in striking colors 
the dark and pathetic side of vagrant life. 


The Langham Revels, or the Fair Dame of Stanton. 
A Tale for Old and Young. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 
(Philadelphia: Alfred Martien.) Those who have read 
Trish Amy will not need to be told that this story by 
the same author is full of charming description and 
dialogue. The scene is laid in England, in the time of 
James I., and the characters comprise witches, puri- 
tans, jugglers, smugglers and kidnappers, and bold 
English navigators, as well as boys and girls of ordi- 
nary human mould, and the sweet ‘fair dame’’ her- 
self, who is a type of gracious motherhood, beyond all 
special circumstance of time or place. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Standard Life of ‘Dickens. 8. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER, 

Author of “ Life of Landor,” “ Life of Gold- 
smith,” etc. 

VOLUME L., 1812 to 1842. 


With Two Portraits from Steel Engoav- 
ings, and Fac-Similes. 


22mo. Bound in extra cloth. $2.00. 











* Of all men liv: 
fed ig be Charles 


avi the thousand touches that can only be in- 

spired by close intimacy and the hearty sympathy 
of friend with friend are here, by one of the sub- 
tlest and most powerful literary artists of the time, 
given to a marvelously vigorous picture of a man 
whose real portrait all the ‘orld will be glad to see, 
and will be better for seeing.”’—{ London Examiner. 

“The reader will follow him unsolicited from be- 
ginning to end, with an awaiting zest for the ap- 
—— of the next volume.”’—[{Charleston Cour- 


“n “Mr. Forster has done his work so far with the 
tender, — care that wis to have been expected 
ot him by all who knew the bond of union Pyhich 
welded the two men together.’’—{ London Morning 


ost. 

“ Should the remainder of the work equal the 
first volume in excellence, no more satisfactory 
record of Dickens’s career can be looked for in our 
generation.” —{London Standard. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 M Market St. Philadelphia. 


“There is many a passage in the writings of 
Paul which will disclose new beauties and new 
wealth and force of meaning when studied with 
this volume in hand.”’—[The Congreg :tionalist. 

DEAN HOWSON’S 
THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL 
AND 
THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL 


2volsinone. $1.25. 


, Mr. Forster is the best qualt- 
Jicken’ s biographer.’’—[{ Phila. 


Professor H. B. Hackett, who has written an in- 


troduction to this book, remarks of Dr. Howson’s 
admirable treatment: “He gives us no tedious 
archeological details, but just the requisite kind 
and amount of information concerning the mili- 
tary and agricultural usages of the Greeks and 
Romans, their style of architecture, and the con- 
tests of the gymnasium and stadium.” 


Every one who is studying the Acts or Paul's 3 
Epistles WILL FIND THIS BOOK VERY VALUABLE. 


BOSTON: 
Published for the American Tract 
Society. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
October, November, and December numbers of 

1871 free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, ert Co., 





N. Y. 





HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Amcrican Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid 66 ¢ at Catalogue prices. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on & good quality of paper. 

Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1. Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 





Our English Bible and its Ancestors. | 


By REV. TREADWELL WALDEN. 
16mo, cloth extra, tinted paper. Price $1.25. 


In itself a story of profound interest, the ripe 
and elegant scholarship of the author gives it 
many additional charms; and it is especially wel- 
come now when our version of the Holy Book is to 
take another step forward and assume that addi- 
tional completeness necessary for a new age. 


aan admirable povsler account of the successive 
shone in the stove of the English Bible, from the 
attempt of zim down to the final revision 
in the time of King James.”—([Sunday School 
mes. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 


and Wholesale Booksellers & Stationers, 


es: ry Murvey St, New York. 





Booksuvers will find it to their advantage 
to put themselves in communication with Ps 
SABIN & SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 84 
Nassau street, New York, and London. A very 
large an d varied stock. cond eo Catalogues, 
which will be sent postage f 





THE NUBeeeY. A fowrarr 
re aes MAGASINB for YOUNGEST READ 
at.p oo staan fe fora samipie 
SaF ond get the two num- 
bere Ae this year PRI year PRED. JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston- 








“INSURANCE 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 
261, 262, 263 & 264 Broapway, 


Corner Warren Street, NewYork. 





Twenty-second Annual Statement. 
. JANUARY 1, 1872. 





OFFICE, 261, 262 AND 25 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY 1, 1872. 
Amount of net Cash Assets, 


January 1, 1871............ 83,686,323 20 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount received for premiums...... $851,611 16 
Amount of interest received from al 


NPR OR Ee 
Amount increase of capital stock... . 
Profit on investment 





50,000 OJ 
15,161 69 





$4,835,121 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 




















Paid tosces ty Geaths. ..........cccc00-. $196,376 9 
Paid for surrendered policies. 249,008 35 
Ts cc ccccccccctecess 374,213 20 
Paid interest on capital stock. 14,000 00 
Paid reinsurance ............ 9,945 18 
Paid annuity claims.................... 300 07 
Paid commissions, including about 

$60,000 paid for Oc amammpenese of fu- 

ture commissions..................... 131,104 25 
Paid advertiine. | printing, &e.. 30,332 02 
Paid medical fees................ a 6,169 77 
Es £0204 cedncawnasiphnens en cap 33,158 29 
Paid taxes, rents, office expenses, ex- 

change, express, postage, traveling 

expenses, &c., including ensaneieenn 

for office ‘furniture............. 72,351 96 
ba cdbacchnakevncecesnsstacsoees ~~ $1,117,711 29 
Cash Assets, invested as 

cccchaccsveceqgenencisesesd $3,717,410 32 

ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and Trust Oomgeny- ew 571,489 02 
United States Stocks, market value. 390,250 00 
New York and Brooklyn a and 

County Siocks, market value....... 687,971 67 


Bonds and mortgages on real estate 
valued at over double the loans.... 
Loans on policies in force............. 


1,909,900 00 
418,821 79 
Temporary soon a secured by deposit 
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REA S o NS 
Why every Lady should regularly 
take 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


OF 


Fashion and Choice Literature. 


1. It publishes the very latest Paris Fash- 


ions, drawn from actual! Parisian designs. 


2. Its splendid Pattern Supplements, 
given gratis. will enable any lady to cut all her 
own dresses and those of her children. 


lication of the kind extant, but the most prac- 
tical and useful. 


4. Any lady desiring information about 
making or altering dresses, etc., can corre- 
spond with the editress and obtain reliable an- 
swers through its columns. 


5. Exquisite Colored Plates, drawn and 
engraved in Paris, and tinted with the exact 
colors of the original garments, are given gratis 
with the Journal. 





BETTER THAN EVER!! 
THE METHODIST 
FOR 1872. 


Rev. GEO. R. CRoces Ft D.D., 

REY, ABEL STEVENS, LLD., § Baiters. 
The most widely circulated Methodist 
existence. Complete in every de men’ 


r in 
. ably 


| edited, well arranged, handsome in 


LADY’S JOURNAL k= 


| culturist, $3 (a saving ot $1); Ha 


appearance, 
pare in tone, it is pronouneed by many “ the best 
amily paper published.” 
[2 Besides many other attractions, a joee- 
Room Talk by Beecher and a Sermon by Tal 
appe pear every week. The children and the family 
rele are always remembered. 
Price $2.50 a year; or with ampere Welly 
"s We 
Monthly, or Bazar, $5 (a saving of $1.5); We 
Tribune, $3.50 (a saving of $1.50) ; and other | ublice, 


| tions at like reduction. Specimen copies, contain- 


ing a information, sent grati 
TO ADVERTISE RS The. METHODIST goes 
ev at here, North, East, py F =a So 


| 4,000 clergymen take it. 


(2 Every friend of the Lay y en ony should 
take it. The proceedings of the approaching Gene- 
ral Conference will be eapesned by THE METHODIST. 
¢2#~ Subscriptions may be paid to nearest Method- 
ist preacher, or sent direct (by check, money order, 


| or registered letter) to 
3.Itis not only the mest fashionable pub- | 


6. Independent of the Supplemental Pat- | 


tern-sheets, full sets of cut paper patterns for 
making suits seenentes in the Journal, are 
given gratis with it. 


7. It contains a greater number of mod- 


els, of the most tasteful designs, than are given | 


by any other fashion publication. 


&. Its readers testify that it is the only 
Fashion Journal which enables them to do 
without a professional dressmaker. 


9. It has a special Paris Correspondent 
who sends it regularly the latest Fashion news. 


10. It is also a “‘first-class’’ Literary Jour- 
nal, second to none now published. 

11. Among its Contributors are the most 
celebrated female novel, story and sketch 
writers of the day. 


12. In it has just been commenced a se- 


G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
114 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Channing’s Works 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


New English Editien ef complete works of 
W. E. Channing, D.D. 

In one volume, 8vo, 764 pp., printed from new and 
Gor type, on good paper, and neatly bound in 
cloth 

20,000 copies of this wonderfully cheap edition 
have been sold in a few months by the English 
publishers, and it is now offered here, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of ONE DOLLAR, and will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of that amount, by 


American Unitarian Association, 
42 Chauncey St., Beston, Mass. 


FPVHE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. bp 
and the New Prize Rories, 10 vols., now rei 
embrace some of the best S. S. books ever offered 
to the American ublic. 
D. LOTERe & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
& CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 


| The American Missionary Association. 


Its Plea for Four Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
The Congregational Couneil at Boston, in 1865, re- 
Associa- 


| commended that £250,000 be given te this 


| tion for the year. 


| that 


rial romance, entitled “Without Reproach,” | 


by the famous authoress, Annie Thomas. 


13. Every number contains three or more 
short stories by the very best writers. 


14. Its Sketches, Essays, 
cles are noted for their sparkle and wit, as well 
as interest and usefulness. 


and short Arti- | 


15. Its ‘Gossip’ and ‘‘Gleanings”’ contain | 


the best general and society information, with- 
out descending to mere personality. 


16. Its serials and short stories are illus- 
trated in the highest style of art. 


| 17. It will always contain numerous other 


Oe IR. obs ocewaccscccnceses 41,600 00 
Deferred seuhennani and quarterly 
a eee 112,936 18 
Premiums in course of collection.... 42,031 31 
—_- Sees on bonds and mort- 
Teinnnh) dgupdbainebekhes eases 52,779 33 
Agents’ balances ee 9,631 02 
Cc ach Assets, January 1, 
bs ckcnesesiacttannasdsspeave $3,717,410 32 
LIABILITIES, 
ss vninnisesecentectsscncis 250,000 00 
Losses reported and unpaid........... $5,556 66 
Amount reserved as reinsurance for 
Speen eam insuring $19,é » 
SO IE: én escchsnweshocdsseres 2,609,314 00 
Present vaine of outstanding divi- 
IONS che re EA 289,571 00 
Estimating cost of collecting deferred 
premiums, &c., and unpaid commis- 
RE ES A IRIS EIN 34,207 0 
aicensatdindsctvigigssnidersbeckbanks $3,2668,58 69 | 
Divisible Surplus................ $448 751 163 j 


Estimated by the New York State standard of 
valuation, and that recommended by the Insur- 
ance Convention, the surplus of the Company 
would be increased $260,000, making a total surplus 
of $708,751 63. calculating by that standard. 


From the Undivided Four Per Cent. 
Reserve Surplus of 
$448,751 63 


A DIVIDEND WILL BE PAID, 


available on the settlement of the next Annual 
Premium after March 4, 1871, to each participating 
policy, proportioned to its contribution to surplus. 
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CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


HOME 
Life Insurance Co., 
254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ASSETS, .  .  « $3,000,000. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
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WALTER S&S. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 

W. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 


Accidents will Happen. 





We have paid more than $200,000.00 to those who 
admitted the truth of the above maxim and were 
wise enough to provide for its application to them- 
selves. 


Dow t fail to Insure in the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 19. Its “Fun for the Family ” 


illustrations of subjects interesting to ladies, 
which will be truly fine-art pictures. 


18. Its “Household Receipts” and “ Pur- 
chasing Agency,” cannot fail to be useful to all 
who may need their aid. 


morous Illustrations” are carefully chosen, 
and are replete with true wit and point. 


and ‘“ Hu- | 


| 20. It is so artistically illustrated, beauti- | 


fully arranged, and handsomely printed, that 
it is an ornament to any lady’s table. 


| 21. Itis emphatically a “lady’s paper,” 
| and will always be devoted exclusively to their 


instruction and amusement. 


22. Its price is 10 cents per number, or 
four dollars yearly; and wheff its numerous 
supplements and intrinsic usefulness are con- 
sidered, it is the cheapest journal of the kind 
in the world. 


It can always be obtained of the local newsdeal- , 


ers, or by addressing 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK. 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price $2.25 by Mail. 

A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D. 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ‘Our Home on 
the Hillside*” 

the world. 
&~ Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO.., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., 


NEW ANTHEMS! 
“THE NEW INTROI1.” 
By J. ZUNDEL. 


144 pages, bound in cloth, $1.2: 
pages eee 


N.Y. 


; doz., $11. Specimen 





The amount was raised. The re. 
recent National Council at hog yy reco’ 

t $400,000 be contributed t for 
this year. It ought to be ‘ebee for these, among 


other ‘i 
REASONS: 

1. The work among the Freedmen is not finished. 

Their very progress makes new demands for 
higher schools and more missio and 
churches. 

Success among the Freedmen opens the whole 
South as a vast mission field embracing nearly 
fifteen millions of human beings—more than 
one-third of our population, and more destitute 
of property, schools and churches than any 
other class of our people. 

War, Legislation and Politics cannot redeem the 
South. Christian light and oe the school 
and the b 5 alone can do it 

. The Indian, the Chinese in America, and the 
Western African stretch out their hands to- 
wards us. 

. The American Missionary Association has now 
in buildings, lands, experience and t success 
a vast preparation for the work. If these are 
but partially used, the loss can never be re- 
gained. 

How can the Funds be secured. 

. By the cooperation of ALL the friends of the 
work, and especially of the pastors of the 
churches. 

. By a place on the regular list for contributions 
in ALL the churches. s the time is at hand in 
which these lists are usually made out, we earn- 
estly request that this Association be assigned to 
a regular time for a collection. 

3. By qaving the collections in the ceurches made 
through Solicitors. We respectfully ask of the 
Congregational Churches that their contribu- 
tions be taken in this way for the Association, 
as one of the three missionary societies recom- 
mended by the Council. 

gmoner aay Tie, ? 
M. RIEBY 
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NEW ENGL LAND | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee ~ attention of parties desiring musical in- 
struction is called to the following points: 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
- loys the best teachers. A comparison of our list 
that of any music school in America is invited. 
wie rates of tuition are the lowest. Fifteen dollars 
per term the highest charge in any department. 
pets Free Advantages are ter and more numer- 
ous than those of any other music school. 
Its graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 


| throughout the land. 


the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in | 


SPRING TERMS OPENS THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


| Pupils received and assigned to classes on and 


; on application to 


‘ j 
‘Zundel & Brand’s Quarterly,”’ | 
Furnishing annually 48 quarto pages of new Organ | 


Music and new, short and easy Anthems, One Dol- 
lar per annum. Specimen numbers free! Send 


| orders to either 


Tickets for sale at the principal Insurance Offices 


and Railroad Stations, everywhere. 
A NEW EDITION. 


Hudson’s Shakesneare 
Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, 0. 
or, JOHN ZUNDEL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Rare Opportunity 


For a person of capital to enter an established 





Nursery Firm. For particulars address 


BOX 213 P. O., GENEVA, N. Y 





y gana STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE will 

d in the Septemb ber of 
THE GALAXY. It is celled “The Eustace Dia 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy's story, “‘Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 





after Monday, January 22. 
Circulars containing ‘tall! inforeatien mailed free 
URJEE, hes arector. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM 


AND NURSERIES. 





FRUITS. 


Our Descriptive and M[lustrated Catalogue of 
Small Fruits, with Price List for Spring of ise, is 
now ready, and will be sent to all applicants for 10 


cents. 
FLOWERS. 


Our Descriptive Catelagus of Flowers —b— Flow- 
ering Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, 2 
descriptions of all the new, rareand beantiful Flow- 
ers in cultivation, will be ready January 10. Sent 
on receipt of stamp. 


SEEDS. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegeta and 
Flower Seeds, with directions for cultivation % being 


a a aid to the oe und Flower Garden, 
ready January 10, will be on receipt of 
stamp. 


mh Fe ef the above Catalogues wit 
others, the Three for 15 cents \ al a: 
2 Our stock of Sun Ll Fruits, 

and Seeds is t have” nat ‘had. 


and we can 0 or “erenter tn ucements to 
purchasers than ever 


R. cummina a & CO., 


Seed Store: (Successors to J, KNOX,] 
99 SMITHFIELD ST. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Notice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNI2N is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers ———s one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free deliv: of the Chromos 
*“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the a by the 
subscriber of the first number of his Paper addressed with regu- 
lar printed label, giving name, and date of expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 
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AN APOLOGY 1s again due to our readers, for the 
lateness of last week’s paper, aad perhaps this week’s 
also. Our new press, by whose aid we hope here- 
after to serve our subscribers more promptly and 
efficiently than ever before, required at the outset so 
many adjustments that the first number for which it 
was used, that of Jan. 3, was five or six days. behind 
time. The delay inevitably extended itself some- 
what to the following number; and extra exertion 
on the part of our whole establishment, including a 
trying amount of night work, has barely sufficed to 
recover the lost ground. Neither expense nor labor 
will be spared to prevent a recurrence of the delay. 








THE FALSE AND THE TRUE PRO- 
TECTION OF LABOR. 
Ww: regard the discontent and agitation which 
pervade the ranks of workingmen threugh- 


-out the world as important and promising, not so 


much in their present value or prospect of immediate 
results, as in the evidence they afford of life and 
growing intelligence. The demands of the working- 
men are in many cases unreasonable, and the flat- 
teries of demagogues in reply are folly ; but we must 
not expect too much from infant ignorance, just 
waking into speech. When the baby begins to cry 
after the moon, the grave philosopher may smile 
wit’ contempt, but the sympathetic nurse says “La! 
how it begins to notice things a’ready !”—and possi- 
bly,. with the ignoble motive of keeping the baby 
quiet, goes on to assure it that “It shall have the 
pretty moon, so it shall!” 

Certain announced principles of the so-called 
labor-parties contradict the laws of nature in society 
as utterly as the baby’s lunacy contradicts the laws 
of physical nature ; but we hail theirannouncementas 
a sign that the workingmen are beginning to “notice 
things already.” It will not be leng before they find 
out what is, and what is not, fairly within reach. 
Meanwhile, it will do no harm to point out, for such 


_ as choose to hear, one or twe principles which must 


be respected, if permanent amelioration of social 
conditions is to be achieved. 

In the first place, the individual freedom of men 
to make the most of themselves must not be everrid- 
den by any arbitrary, enforced equality. The func- 
tien of society and government is to protect the 
development of men, not of classes; and the essence 
of democratic equality is this, that, placing all men 
on 2 common level of freedom and responsibility 
before the law, it says to each, “ Now grow as high 
as youcan.” All classes in a free state should be 
temporary and shifting. There should be ne organ- 
ized impediment to hinder a man from passing out 
of one class into another. 

Again, real superiority must be recognized. In 
the department of labor, superiority is measured by 
intellectual and moral elements. What we call skill, 
even in merely manual werk, always involves intel- 








ligence or faithful perseverance, or both. Nomatter 
how small are the natural endowments of a man, it 
is in his power to improve in these respects, and it is 
right that his improvement should be encouraged as 
well as recognized. The instability of despotisms 
and aristocracies consists, not in the inequalities of 
classes, but in the fact that these inequalities are 
artificial and rigidly maintained. The only safety 
for society lies in letting every member of it find his 
true position. If one end of a balance-beam is 
heavier than the other, holding the beam level will 
not produce a stable equilibrium. 

These principles—truisms, as they seem to edu- 
cated thinkers—have been persistently violated by 
the possessors of rank, money and political power, in 
times past; but the remedy will not be found in 
fresh violations of them from another quarter. Let 
us give a few illustrative instances: 

When the workingmen declare that they will seize 
upon this, that, or the other thing, because they think 
they have the power to do so, they edpy the crime 
and blunder, and will earn the disastrous failure, of 
all tyrannies. 

When trades-anions, which are perfectly legiti- 
mate associations for mutual benefit and protection, 
require of each member a pledge that he wit! never 
beceme a éapitalist or employer, they deliberately 
put again on the neek of labor the yoke which the 
struggles of eenturies have but just thrown off. This 
suicidal folly has been formally attempted in Europe. 
We trust it is impossible in this country; but we 
cannot deny that in many associations of employés 
a man who suceeeds in raising’ himself out of the 
ranks to the dignity of an employer is looked upon: 
as a traitor; and all whose ambition lies in that 
direction are regarded with distrust. 

This tendency is:an imported.one. It eomes from 
Europe, and is represented among us: maimly by for- 
eigners, who have unconsciously inherited it as a 
legacy from the very institutiens of oppression which 
they profess to hate. It is fundamentally hostile to 
the American spirit and traditions; and it is the 
fatal weakness of the “labor movement,” as intelli- 
gent workmen are everywhere finding eut. Some of 
its manifestations are as ridicvdous as they are ia- 
jurious to labor and society. In maay “anions” 
among us, the members are striztly prohibited from 
doing any extra work. The rats of wages is fixed; 


and this rate must be paid to all alike, skillful or | 
elumsy, faithful and industrious or shiftless-and lazy. | 


A mechanic who tries to lay by something for his 
own edueation or that of his children by. working 
after regular hours, is put under’ ban; he is dimin- 
ishing the supply of work:which, while it lasts, must 
ke equally divided among all. By. united demon- 
strations, wages are forced up, the-hours of labor are 
forced Gown, the quality of laber is ignored, and 
when werk grows scarce in consequence of such 
social tinkering, it is distributed ameng the favored 
“members,” as though it were the last retion of 
bread among a starving crew. 

Of course we do not undertake: to discuss-in this 
article all the aspects of the question. It is compli- 
cated by human selfishness and unwisdom on. both 
sides.. Coneiliation, co-operation, legislative reforms, 
are all legitimate and preper; but:back of them all 
lies the great fact, that im this country there ought 
not to be, and, in spite of short-sighted theories to 
the contrary, there is nota labor-class having: inter- 
ests. different from those of the whole community. 
We are all in the labor-class, all more or less em- 
ployés, all desirous ancieapable of becoming more 
or less employers. The true protection of cur labor 
lies in edueation and freedom—tkea means of growing 
andthe chanee to grow. 

Hew much could not the trades-unions aceomplish, 
if they would spend a part of their time and money 
in the instzuetion of thair memhers? Perhaps there 
may be cases in which this is dene ; but so far as we 
may judge from published reports, the only subject 
ignored at their meetings is that which might be 
mest profitably discussed. Wedo not find the paint- 
ers comparing notes about painting, or the miners 
ceommunieating their views and experience-about the 
problems of their business. AJ] that is cone for the 
real elexation of the: workizgmen in these respects. 
is done in the publication of interesting mechanical 
books and journals, and in the establishment of suctb 
excellent schools as: the Ceoper Union, by the class 
called eapitalists. Cannot the workingmen at least 
do as much for himself as: his “natural enemy” is 
doing for him ? 





Wuy WorKINGMEN Drink.—“ Well, sir, Ned Fa- 


| gin isn’t a bit a bad fellow at heart, and he isn’t spe- 


cially fond of drink. Buthe don’t careto read. I says 
to him, ‘ Ned, it you'll stay at home evenings and read, 
I'll bring youthe pieture papers.’ But he says, ‘If you 
had to work all day, and thinkin’ whether you'd get 
another job, and whether you'd get your pay for this 
one—after a day like that, you wouldn’t care to sit 
down in the evening ta read.’ Ned, you see, sir, likes 


f 





to play cards. And the men he goes to play with 
drink beer; so he drinks too, and often he takes too 
much. That’s the way he comes to drink, and it’s 
his drinkin’ that hurts his family” 

We suppose almost every town and village has 
plenty of men like Ned. And his story suggests to 
us that it would be good Christian work to provide 
for him and his fellows a pleasant evening resort, 
with all means of harm excluded. Suppose, for 
Ned’s benefit, a room were kept open—comfortable, 
cheerful and attractive—something like what Mr. 
Hughes and his friends have been establishing for 
workingmen in London. Every innocent means of 
amusement should be provided. With deference tothe 
Anti-tobacco Society and some other good peeple, we 
would allow Ned to smoke his pipe and to play cards 
if he wished to—of course, not for money. We would 
have ready for such of his friends as cared to read 
good store of picture and story papers—not only the 
illustrated Christian Weekly and Christian at Work, 
but Harper’s and the Ledger as well. 

In a word, the aim should be simply to have a place 
that was pleasanter than any of Ned’s present haunts, 
and free from everything morally bad. We believe 
more could be done in such a way to keep him and 
his family steady and comfortable, than by-merely 
urging on him the Bible and the temperance pledge. 





THE LESSON OF CHRIST’S DIVINETY. 


N the Scriptures;. truth is always set forth in clese- 
relation to human eonduct. When:men come to 
construct philosephies and theologies from the Bible, 
they have to make a separation between doctrine. 
and application, wholly unlike what they find in.the 
sacred writers. The prephets and evangelists and 
apostles always cennect the truth with the duty that 
springs from it, as closely as the root is joined: to 
flower. 

Take, for example, the: passage (Phil. 2, 6) where 
it is said of Christ that “ being in the form of God,” 
he “ thought it not robbesy to be equal with God.” 
This text is regarded as one of the strong proofs of 
the divinity of ovr Lord: As it is translated in‘our 
version, it directly intimates his equality with. the 
¥ather. Even those who eontend fer a somewhat 
different rendering, must coneede thet it attributes 
ts Christ a peculiar. and mysterious. relation with 
God.. '¥o all who accept the New Testament as: au- 
tlority, the passage must weigh heavily in favor of 
Christ’s.divine nature. 

But see in what way: and’ for whaé purpose the 
apostle sets forth this truth: He has. been urging 
Clristians, in words of wonderful tenderness and 
nobility,to live in the spiritoft love. He bids them. 
tobe.“ of one accord, of one mind.” “Let nothing 
be. done through strife or vain glory; but in lowli- 
ness of mind let each esteem other better. than them- 
selves.” He puts the whole principle of self-forgetful- 
ness in one preguant sentence: “ Look.not every 
man on his own things, but? every mam: also on the 
things of others.” Then, asthe highest example and 
enforcement of witat he is urging, he brings in the 
thought of what their Master had done:. % For,” he 
says—our translators have. strangely omitted the 
“ for,” but there it is, in the Greek—* for, let this 
mind be in you which was.also in Christ Jesus ; who 
—though being ia the form:of God, and thinking it 
nearebbery to be equal with God—yet made himself 
of no reputation frather, emptied himself—laid aside 
the glery of divinity] ard took upon him the form. 
ofa servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in the state of man,.he hunabled 
himself, and beeame obadient unto death, evem the 
death of the cross.” All this springs into Paul’s mind. 
asthe highest instance possible to be given, of living 
not for one’s self but for others. And then his 
imagination soars to the reward of this supreme 
self-sacrifice. “ Whenefore, God also hath highly 
exalted him, aad given him a name which is. above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 


‘ sheuld bow,.of thingsin heaven, ané things im earth, 


and things ander the earth ; and that every tongue 


‘ should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 


of God the Father.” 

It is thusthat we are moved to enter into the spirit. 
of that love which seeketh not her own. Here is 
the perfeet instance of that love. He whom the 
glory of divinity encompassed, laid that glory aside. 
He unto whose pleasure all heaven was set to minis- 
ter, left that pleasure for human want and woe—the 
lowest. want, the deepest woe. He accepted the 
humbtest earthly condition, the most ignominious 
death. This was what the Sen of the Father did 
for love’s sake. 

And love paid him back. Divinity itself rose toa 
new estate of blessedness through sacrifice of self. 
The whole universe bows to adore him, Instead of 
the majesty of a solitary heaven, he is crowned with 
the worship of a ransomed creation. 

Not as an example merely isthis supreme instance 
of loye’s crass and crown set before us. There is 
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here something more than a pattern to follow. 
There is a flame in which our hearts are caught. 
‘The sight of any great deed stirs the soul with a 
generous contagion of nobility. This,—the highest 
deed that ever was or can be wrought,—being seen 
and felt, has such power to inspire men with its own 
spirit as not all the world besides can supply. 

Here is the value to us of the fact of Christ’s 
divinity. It represents God to us in that moral 
attitude which it is our highest possibility to reach. 
Here is the vast, immeasurable difference between 
the gospel of the cross and the gospel of self-culture. 
The sum of the one is to care for self ; the other is to 
forget self. 

Divinity stands to our minds for the highest ideal 
of all perfection. Christ’s gospel teaches us that 
Divinity itself found its highest manifestation and 
crowning perfection, through doing and suffering 
for others. That is what it bids us to do. That is 
the sum of its teaching. Its command is, “ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.” Its illustration and motive is, 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” 





MR. HEPWORTH AND HIS CRITICS. 


R. HEPWORTH, his connection with the 
Church of the Messiah being at an end, 
preached last Sunday in Steinway Hall, to a large 
and sympathetic audience, including many of his 
old congregation. The sermon, from the text, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” was an 
earnest plea for Christian liberty and charity. 
The speaker dwelt on the essential unity which 
binds all Christians together ; the diversities among 
them being such as to necessitate various modes of 
belief and work, while all may still be one in heart. 
He announced his purpose of establishing an inde- 
pendent church, on the basis of unsectarian, practi- 
cal Christianity. He spoke very warmly of the fra- 
ternal treatment he had received from clergymen of 
all denominations ; and we find in his discourse no 
word of recrimination or bitterness for any one. 
The absence of any controversial spirit in his recent 
utterances, and their earnest insistence on the prac- 
tical and emotional side of Christianity, entitle him 
to the warm sympathy of Christian people of every 
name. 

Itis, of course, impossible for a minister to break 
away from his denomination without occasioning 
painful feeling among those whom he leaves. Mr. 
Hepworth’s action, and his strictures on Unitarian- 
ism in his farewell sermon, have called out a great 
deal of severe comment from his old associates. If 
these strictures were taken as a willful attack on the 
denomination, made in an aggressive spirit, the ex- 
asperation would be natural, perhaps justifiable. 
But they seem to us to have been uttered in a wholly 
different spirit. Mr. Hepworth was speaking,—as 
circumstances obliged him to speak,—in explanation 
and defense of his own course. It was impossible 
for him to give his reasons for leaving the Unitarian 
bedy, without stating what it was in that body with 
which he could not sympathize and coéperate. His 
position absolutely compelled him to point out what 
he felt as faults and deficiencies in the denomination, 
—otherwise, he would have condemned his own 
action in leaving it. Further than this required, it 
seems to us, he did not go. 

The bitterness with which Mr. Hepworth has been 
criticised in some of the pulpits, and in at least one pa- 
per of his former denomination, is unjustifiable and 
upwise. Such severity toward independence is not in 
keeping with true Christian liberality ; it isnot favor 
ableto the mutual respect and kindness which ought 
to prevail among Christian men of different beliefs. 
And depreciative comment on Mr. Hepworth’s ability 
and value as a minister do not come with a good grace 
from members of a denomination within whose 
limits, both in Boston and New York, he has unde- 
niably had a large popularity and success. 

Imputations have been cast upon Mr. Hepworth for 
an alleged design of withdrawing the church pro- 
peity from the denomination, in an underhand way. 
We have excellent reason for believing that these 
imputations are wholly groundless, and that Mr. 
Hepworth has acted throughout in a spirit of the 
highest honor. If any injudicious friends of his 
have attempted any action in another direction— 
which we do not know to be the case—the blame is 
not to be cast upon him. Even if the facts were as 
alleged, the severe comment on them would be hardly 
appropriate from those who should have well in mind 
the history of the original division in Massachusetts, 
and what happened in the case of church property 
there. But upon- Mr. Hepworth’s conduct and mo- 
tives in this regard, we are convinced that there is 
no ground whatever for censure. 





A Race Comine TO MANHOOD.—We read that on 
_a recent evening Ralph Waldo Emerson made an ad- 
dress to the students of the Howard University at 





Washington. The incident seems to us a very sug- 
gestive one—the children of a race just out of 
slavery, listening to the representative of America’s 
highest thought and culture. Let us look at it as a 
good omen for the future. These “ universities” for 
the colored people of the South might seem but poor 
and meager affairs beside some of our older colleges. 
But they are doing a work of the very highest im- 
portance. The editor of Old and New notes as the 
most important enterprise in journalism of the past 
year the establishment of the Southern Workman at 
Hampton, Va., intended for the black men and wo- 
men and children to whom reading is yet a new 
luxury, and conducted by one of their best friends, 
Gen. Armstrong, of the Hampton Institute. Too great 
importance can hardly be attached, and too hearty 
support cannot ke given, toall these means forlead- 
ing these people up to their full manhood. By as 
much as they have suffered at the hands of our na- 
tion in the past, are they entitled to all that we can 
do for them now. 





THE Story or SLAVERY—that great, unutterable 
tragedy of ages—came home to us with new mean- 
ing as we listened to the voices of the company of 
“ Jubilee Singers” from Fisk University. The weird, 
pathetic airs they sung, the inexpressible pathos in 
the very quality of the voices, seemed the language 
of a race whose suffering found its only utterance in 
its music. The words of their hymns are quaint, 
some of them would seem by themselves absurd ; but 
they are the broken, half-articulate utterance of aspi- 
rations whose fervor of sad yet hopeful longing ex- 
presses itself perfectly in the melody. A modern writer 
(Prof. Seeley,in hislectures on Roman Imperialism), 
attributes the deep religious feeling which prevailed 
throughout the Roman Empire in its last centuries to 
the tribulations of tyranny and war and pestilence 
which had almost overwhelmed it. Inlike manner, 
the sufferings of the African race seem in God’s 
Providence to have nurtured in them a religious 
sensibility which the influences of freedom may de- 
velop into a noble type of Christianity. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE. Independent recently noted with praise the 

practice introduced by Rev. E. E. Hale in Boston, 
and Rev. Dewitt Talmage in Brooklyn, of reading a 
Christmas story to thé Sunday-school children. It is 
only fair to say that this plan was inaugurated as long 
ago as 1865 by Mr. R. W. Raymond, then superin- 
tendent of the Plymouth School in Brooklyn, and has 
been maintained ever since, Mr. Raymond’s story being 
now one of the regularly expected events of the holi- 
day season in that school. We give this week in full 
the text of his last Christmas story, the sixth in the 
Plymouth scries. 


—At Mr. Hepworth’s immense meeting in Steinway 
Hall on Sunday last, a printed circular was distributed. 
It was addressed to all “Christian Friends,” setting 
forth the superiority of spiritual life to any formula or 
creed, and the importance of practical labors to win 
the hearts of men. ‘‘ We propose to solve the problem,” 
it continues, ‘“‘by asking good men and women of all 
names to unite in an entirely unsectarian movement, 
and one which will respect the rights of private judg- 
ment in minor matters, while it does its utmost to 
kindle a religious enthusiasm in this community. We 
ask, with this end in view, the coUperation of all 
Christians who are willing to stand on the basis of the 
historic faith of Christ’s Church, the Divine nature of 
the Lord Jesus, the sinfulness of the human race, and 
the regenerating offices of the Holy Spirit; and espe- 
cially of those who are willing to labor for human sal- 
vation. Let usform a church, the spirit of which shall 
be practical, and the aim of which shall be to bring 
men and women in this great city to Christ.” 

It was further proposed to organize shortly a Society 
under the title of ‘The Church of the Disciples ;’’ an- 
other name, itseems to us, for a Congregational Church, 
which will receive the fellowship of other churches of 
that denomination, according asits spirit and teach- 
ing shall be regarded by them as in harmony with 
those of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


—It it impossible not to see in many of the letters 
from Utah a bitter and indiscriminate hostility which 
is not the spirit in which any people, however great 
their errors, should be prosecuted. A recent corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Times exults in the arrest of Brig- 
ham Young when on his way to deliver himself up, 
because the prophet was thus deprived of the credit of 
voluntary surrender. Upon which the writer breaks 
out in true Pharisaic triumph : 

*“* What this deluded people may do with their prophet, priest, 
and king, an unwilling prisoner in the hands of the law, no 
man can foretell. I only witness and record such bitter hatred 
of their rulers, such fierce invectives against the government 
under which they live, and such muttered threats of coming 
retribution against those whom they deem their oppressors as 
I have never witnessed before.” 

Wecan hardly thank this enthusiastic gentleman for 
suggesting a parallel in Sacred History, for which we 
certainly are not responsible, but in which a Mormon 
might take great delight. As to thelack of love for the 
American government and people, which so illustrates 
the ignorance and obstinacy of these wretched here- 








tics, it grows, in the light of recent Gentile doings in 
Utah, more and more inexplicable. 


—Nothing is cheaper than a reputation for gener- 
osity. Stinginess is inconceivable folly. The common 
idea that there is any self-denial in the virtue of free- 
handed liberality is a fallacy. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to endow theological seminaries, to feed 
and clothe—nay, to provide sumptuously for the widew 
and orphan, give silver tea-sets to all :the brides, and 
scatter diamonds among all the young matrons, of your 
acquaintance, and never feel so much as a twinge in 
the most selfish fiber of your being. Would you know 
the secret—how you shall be the dispenser of princely 
largess, and it shall cost you nothing? Hark, in your 
ear!—Steal the money. Do you know why it is that 
yonder hunks doles out his gifts, his subscriptions and 
his charities so sparingly, so painfully? The poor 
wretch has piled penny upon penny of those pitiful 
sums with anxious toil. Is it a wonder that he squeezes 
every dime as he parts with it, a lingering and pathetic 
squeeze? It has squeezed him ere now to become the 
possessor of it, and each little coin that takes its flight 
represents something of the sweating of his foolish 
brow. Few enough of them there are; fora super- 
fiuous reference to the claims of creditors has crippled 
his resources, and reduced him to the poor boast, in 
which he sometimes indulges, that what he gives is at 
least his own. 

Verily, he has his reward; he is, says the discrimin- 
ating world, simply a just man, but far from generous. 
Therefore, if you would enjoy the higher and the loud- 
er praise, O scholastikos! give freely, give royally; 
and that you may doso, give other people’s money ! 
Then, if the prison walls of an envious civilization 
close round you, thousands of beneficiaries will weep 
at least the stoppage of supplies; and when you pass 
altogether from the scene, there be many who, half 
regretful, half emulous, shall say, ‘‘He was a swindler 
and a thief, it is true; a liar and a lecher, if you will; 
but then how good a heart he had! How genial was 
he, and how gencrous !”’ 


—Some of our Unitarian cotemporaries, greatly 
excited, naturally enough, on account of the recent 
defection in their ranks, are not only allowing them- 
selves to treat the recusants ina way which, in the 
calmer moods of the future, will cause them much re- 
gret, but are working themselves into an attitude of 
controversy with the rest of us, in which they do not 
appear to their usual advantage. One of them, after 
devoting a large proportion of its editorial department 
to the exciting theme, breaks out with a half-column 
of what it calls “ Points,” for the benefit of the out- 
siders. Among other things, it solemnly declares,— 

*““No person who understands what the doctrine of the 
Trinity is believes it. No person who believes it, understands 
it. Every person who wishes to understand it, and thinks it 
right to do so, can.” 

This may be a “‘ point,”’ neighbor Bunsby, but really 
it is so very fine, we can’t see it. 


—The refusal of the French Assembly to return to 
Paris is significant. It shows how precarious is the 
support which the government receives from the 
country, and the deep distrust which exists between 
the authorities and the capital. True, President 
Thiers desires, or professes to desire, the return of the 
Assembly from Versailles to Paris; but he is quite 
capable of maintaining this attitude for the sake of 
popularity, and getting the Assembly to maintain the 
opposite attitude for the sake of safety. Yet, gloomy 
and uncertain as the prospect appears, it must be con- 
fessed that the continued existence of the Thiers re- 
publicis itself highly creditable to its executive head, 
upon whom it confessedly depends. If he does not 
succeed in his herculean work, there is probably n9 
living French statesman who could undertake it with 
better chances of success. 





“ MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” 


HE figure of the body and its members, by which 
Paul typifies the Christian Church (1 Cor., 12), 
isa very suggestive one. It is especially rich for 
those persons who seem to themselves too humbly 
endowed to be of any service or account. The foot, 
according to Paul’s thought, might look upon the 
hand in humility and almost in despair. What dex- 
terity, what wonderful obedience of every delicate 
muscle! By that rare instrument what wonderful 
effects does man work,—the artist upon his marble or 
canvas, the mechanic in his delicate adjustments, the 
surgeon among the fragile vessels of life! Thehand 
is a worker of miracles. What, says the foot, am I, 
that I should be of any use to the man who hasa hand ? 
Yet neither mechanic, nor artist, nor surgeon, would 
for any inducement part with a foot! 

And the ear, humbled to know what glory flows in 
upon man through his sight, might hold itself to be 
valueless, and the eye to be the only precious organ. 
Yet a man would be as reluctant to lose his hearing 
as his sight. 

So, there are men and women, who seem beyond all 
doubt to have supreme capacities for producing great 
results. One man hasa magnificent imagination, and 
the power to embody its forms in statues, or pictures, 
or poems, that delight the world. Another has elo- 
quence that molds his listeners to his will as the wind 
sweeps the grain. Another has great-sensibility to 
spiritual things, and when he preaches or prays, the 
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gates of heaven seém to open and reveal the glory 
within to those who stand about him. All these have 
® conspicuous and unquestioned place, as instru- 
ments through which the Divine Spirit reaches 
men. 

But here isa man who says “I have no imagina- 
tion; [cannot realize God and Heaven very vividly ; 
Iam good for nothing but to sell goods and make 


bargains, which is but poor, worldly business.” And | — 
another says, “I cannot exhort men, I cannot even | 
make a prayer before others; I can have no part in | 


carrying the Gospel to men.” Another says, “Iam 
a woman; Tearn no money with which I might do 
good, I shrink and grow dumb if I try to talk to peo- 


ple about religion ; I am of no use except just to care | 


for my household in clothing and food and adorn- 


ment, things that perish in the using: I ean have no | 


active part in the Lord’s work.” 
In a great landscape there are peaks that stand 
clothed in glory of perpetual snow; there are tor- 


rents that leap sheer over vast precipices and wave | 


in misty veils about their feet; there are great pine 
trees that lift their towering heads for the winds to 
play upon. But here isa bare, plain ridge of rock 
not grand in size or beautiful in form, graceless in 
outline and dull in color—can it be anything but a 
deformity? Look at it from a distance, and it yields 
to the prospect a rich purple hue that nothing else 
can vie with. And here isa blade of grass, so small 
that at fifty feet away it is lost to the eye,—surely 
that contributes nothing to the picture! Yes, with 
countless brethren like itself, it rolls a band of living 
green across the mountain’s foot, that intensifies the 
brightness of the snow and the cataract, and adds 
life and joy to the whole scene. And here is an al- 
most invisible thread, spun from the homely body of 
a spider; that at any rate counts for nothing! Yet 
upon the perfect outline it has traced, drops of dew 
hang sparkling, and no prince’s diadem is as beauti- 
ful as the spider’s web. 


Nor is this all; did the snow peaks and the cat- | 
aracts and the forest giants stand alone, without the 


filling up which these humbler objects afford, the 
séene, however grand would miss of beauty, it would 
be oppressive in its unrelieved grandeur. 


of most account. 


liar gifts, constitute altogether but a small part of 
the world’s working foree If men had no help and 
nourishment but what such sources supply, they 
would starve. 


kind, that has not its own place to fill, and which no- 
thing else can fill, in God’s kingdom on earth. The 
men of practical, money-making power are just as 
much needed as the preachers and missionaries. The 
preachers and missionaries unsupported by the power 
of money would be like an army without supply- 
trains. The men or women of social gifts can do 
what nobody else can do toward making other people 
happier and better. There are some persons who 
have a sympathetic nature by which they can readily 
win the confidence of others, and who, thereby, can 
lay a healing hand on gniefs and cares that are shut 
off from all other aid. There are some who have a 
spirit of cheerfulness by which they can throw sun- 
shine about them wherever they go. There are 


ave a ti ‘for conversation, a vivacity | . . - 
others who have a talent for conv Ay XCIY | the income allowed for their dress; longing to cast 


and descriptive talent that is better than a cordial to 
those whose lives are dull and somber. And we 
might go on through a long list of special faculties. 
There is no accomplishment, no art or skill, that may 
not minister to men’s happiness and good. The gift 
of song, the art of story-telling, the power to amuse 
children; the skill to direct household affairs, to sew 
well, to cook well, to provide in any way for physical 
comfort—every one of these isa means of bringing 
good to others, and at just that point where nothing 
else can supply the need. 

It is only by the exercise of all the powers and ¢a- 
pacities which every member possesses, that the 
family, or the community, or the world, can be 
brought into a state of harmonious perfection. Every 
one who lets his humblest talent lie idle, or uses it 
selfishly, makes a discord. 

Men do not get great musical effects from aninstru - 
ment of the simplest construction. The organ, whose 


and stops, and among them many a one of but feeble 
power or rare use, yet only as each one fully per- 
forms its part, do the glorious harmonies roll forth 
in unbroken perfectness. 

God has so created men that in the variety of their 
natures there are exquisite and numberless adapta- 
tions. Just as he made man and woman in their un- 
likeness to correspond to each other, so that in their 
union there is a perfectness which neither alone ex- 
hibits, so, in every human being, there is an element 
which may supply something otherwise lacking to 
the common unity. We are taught that it is the 
work of the Divine Spirit, by bringing to perfection 
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the best that is in every man, to bring all together 
into that single glorious body, the Church of God. 
And just so far as each otie diligently yields all his 
powers and faculties to the inspiration of love, he is 


| becoming a member of that body in which the Spiri 


dwells, and whose head is Christ. 


The Household, 


SHOPPING. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


** -\H, how I dislike shopping! I put it off as 
long as possible, and when it can be no 
longer deferred, I take up the cross with many 


misgivings, and with no definite idea how it will end. | 


I stumble through the work blindly, like one walking | a ‘ “ 
; who inquires how real, earnest, practical shopping 


in the dark, and return discouraged and dissatisfied 
with my purchases—seeing, after it is too late, how 
I could have made better selections. I wish you could 
tell me how to attend to that part of a mother’s and 
housekeeper’s duties, with more ease and comfort. I 
dread it exceedingly.” . 

“Why should you dread it? Many persons find 
their chicf amusement in this kind of busy idle- 
ness.”” 

‘Ah, yes! when they wander through the stores 
simply for amusement, and no domestic cares compel 
them to be im earnest. Before I was married, and 
cares and responsibilities became more and more ex- 
acting every year, there was nothing I used to enjoy 
more than roaming from shop to shop, seeing every 
thing that was to be seen, but without the responsibil- 
ity of purchasing, because my mother always attended 
to that. My shopping in those days was only to gratify 


curiosity. But now it must be done in earnest, with- | 


out shopping for sight-seeing or loitering—the only de- 
sirable part of the business.” 

Yes, we have heard ladies make similar remarks 
very often, and cannot but think this waste of time 
and gratification of a childish curiosity, altogether 
wrong. The amount of shopping, as it is calletl, done 
from no necessity, but only to while away the time, is 
very great, particularly by young ladies who have no in- 


dens lightened by their daughters’ loving care; painting, 


Pleas- 


ant walks and rides, lectures, concerts and picture gal- | 


leries, can surely furnish all the exercise and recrea- 
tion that is needed, or at all desirable, and will be much 
more conducive to the improvement of the mind, and 


strengthening of the body, than this too prevalent cus- 
There is no faculty or capacity or talent of any | 


tom of sauntering through the streets, gazing into the 
windows, or visiting the stores, looking at and hand- 
ling everything one fancies, buying nothing. Many 
evils spring from this absurd method of taking exercise, 
or wasting time. There can be no healthy exercise in 
loitering in a crowded, and perhaps ill lighted, poorly 
ventilated store ; for capacious, airy and well ventilated 
establishments like Stewart’s, Arnold & Constable’s, &c., 
are not common. The effect of such dissipation on the 
mind and character, cannot be ennobling. 
and criticise the people who pass, to remark on their 
dress, manners and peculiarities, is almost certain to 
establish an unkind, censorious habit, and in the end 


make those who practice it confirmed gossips—the most | 
A love of | 


unlovable and unsafe of all characters. 
dress; a desire to imitate or surpass those who are the 
most extravagant in their outlays; an envious dispo- 
sition; dissatisfaction with their own condition and 


aside good clothes and secufe the newest and most sty- 
lish every time the shopping farce is performed,—are 
some of the evils which it is to be feared will grow out 
of this propensity; and added to this, another still 


more to be deprecated—the selfish disregard for the | 


feelings and interests of others. 

It is painful to observe with what recklessness our 
young ladies will sit at a counter and call for one piece 
of goods after another, until the shelves before them 
are almost entirely stripped—tossing one article here, 
and another there; throwing heavy goods on to delicate 
articles, while the perplexed clerk endeavors to hide 
his anxiety, and shield his wares from harm, in the 
most gentlemanly and unobtrusive manner; but his 
politeness and delicacy are wasted, for this class of 
shoppers care little for the discomfort of a clerk. 

In this manner they flit from counter to counter, 
wasting not only their own time, but that of the em- 


trouble they have given, leave that store to 


go 


play of this manner of wasting time, and by no means 
an uncommon oceurrence. 


we fear they thought themselves entitled to be ad- 
dessed as young ladies. The earnestness with which 


| they called for one class of goods after another, war- 


ranted the young gentleman in anticipating a large 
sale; but when woolens, silks, linens, ribbons and laces 
were heaped around them in great abundance, and 
many really earnest purchasers had been kept long 
waiting for attendance. or not having time had been 





To watch | 


| husband, laughing at her indignation. 


Sp dbo | helieve you. 
| ployés in the store, and exciting false hopes of a good | 


| sale, and then without a word of apology for the | 
voice is as that of a choir of angels, has many pipes | 
through the same folly at other establishments. 
A few days since we witnessed a most provoking dis- | 


All the room for some dis- | 
tance on one side of the store, and two or three of the | 
clerks, were monopolized by a party of young girls— | 





obliged to go elsewhere, these girls carelessly rose and 
turned to leave. 

“Tam sorry we can show you nothing satisfactory,” 
courteously remarked one of the clerks. 

“Oh, we didn’t comein to buy—only to look around,” 
replied the leader of this ill-mannered party, with a 
scornful air; and an absurd, silly giggle went through 
the party as they left the store, evidently satisfied that 
they had had a good time, and played off a smart joke 
on the clerks. 

The expression of disappointment suddenly changed 
to contempt, visible ameng the young gentlemen who 
had so politely waited upon those thoughtless girls, 
was very significant of their estimate of such charac- 
ters. If their mothers could have seen the whole per- 
formance, and giving each a good shaking, sent them 
home to learn good manners, and a proper use of time 
by a term of labor in the kitchen, we should have been 
thankful. 

But in the case of the “mother and housekeeper,” 


may be disarmed of its terrors, and made easy and 
simple, we would say, there is nothing easier if you 
begin right. Before leaving home on a shopping expe- 
dition, be ‘“‘fully persuaded in your own mind,” that 
you know just what you want, what you must have, 


| and how much you are willing and can afford to pay 
| for what you desire to purchase. 


Make out a plain list 
that you can understand at a glance, and when you 
enter the store, call first for the ‘*‘ must haves,” exam- 
ine the quality and pattern and ascertain if the price is 
such as to justify you in buying. Then, if satisfied on 
those points, look at various patterns of the same 
fabric and price, and select the one that pleases you 
the most perfectly, and naming the quantity and place 
tosend, pass on to other departments. Don’t allow your 
attention to wander to anything but the article under 
consideration until you have decided that item. If itis 
a dress, examine and decide before looking at sheeting 
or table linen, or anything else. That settled, pass on to 
the next topic on your list, and so continue until you 
have finished the work you had arranged to do, Then, 


, if you have a little leisure. you can look about you at 
, the various articles displayed, gratifying your love 


of fine things, and gaining an insight into the quality 
and price of articles you may need in time—only take 


; eare that when your purchases are finished, you do 


: . : ; | not interfere with other purchasers, or engross the 
tention of purchasing. While there are books to be read, | time of busy clerks unduly. In making out a list, 
2 A ee ? sewing to be done; aT's > he A ir bur- | 
Now, in the world of human life, it is not the ex- | Se Se aes Pa aes Oe Ne ened gk Gate tee | 
ceptionally brilliant and conspicuous powers that are | drawing and music to he practiced,—we don’t under. 
The res  ¢ | ™ x mond ? 2 aa or- 
The great preachers, and pocts, | stand how timecan hang heavy on one’s hands, 
and statesmen and artists, the men of rare and pecn- | 


classify the articles you are intending to buy, putting 
groceries, crockery, books and dry goods, each by 
themselves, and begin at the nearest place. By this 
method you will save yourself much time and fatigue. 

These are very simple rules; but try them and see if 


| shopping is any longer a duty to be “ dreaded.”’ 





SOMETHING WRONG. 


T was Saturday evening ; and Mrs. Ainslie, flushed 
and tired, was working busily on a little white 
sacque, while a similar garment, evidently just fin- 
ished, and two pretty hats newly trimmed with white 
rosettes and feathers, were on the table beside her, and 
two dainty dresses of light summer silk, ruffled up to 
the little waists, hung over a chair-back. 

The wearers of these tasteful garments, aged respect- 
ively eight and ten years, were sleeping the deep, 
healthful shumber of childhood; while the weary mo- 
ther sat toiling far into the night, and cheering her 
self-imposed task with the thought of the pretty picture 
that would greet her eyes on the morrow. 

‘““Come, come, Mary,’’ said Frank Ainslie, as he 
threw down his book, and approached his wife, ‘‘ do 
you know that you are fairly encroaching on the 
Lord’s Day? It wants only a quarter to midnight.” 

“T can’t help it, Frank!’’ was the somewhat impa- 
tient reply. ‘‘This sacque must be finished, that the 
children may appear in their Spring things to-morrow, 
There is not much to do to it now. Look! is it not 
pretty ?”’ 

“Very pretty, indeed, Mary—as your handiwork 
always is; I heard some one say, the other day, that 
‘ you kept those children looking just like flowers,’ and 
you’re not a bit extravagant, either, as I told Edwards 
—who said he ‘guessed I had pretty bills to pay.’ I 
often wonder how you manage it.”’ 

Mrs. Ainslie blushed with gratified vanity, as she re- 
plied: ‘‘ Mrs. Edwards put that idea into her husband’s 
head, just because she hasn’t a particle of taste, her- 
self, and dresses her children like frights. She could 
no more cut and make things as J do, than she could 
fiy to the moon!” 

“Rather a flighty comparison, my dear,’ said her 
“But 1 quite 
What is the matter, now? You have 
not run that great needle into your head, I hope?” 

For Mrs. Ainslie had suddenly pressed her hand on 
her temple with an expression of suffering. 

“No,” she replied; ‘‘ but a sharp pain shot through 
it just then, as though I had. I have been working like 
a Trojan, since ten o’clock this morning.”’ 

“Well, now, Mary,’’ continued her husband, as the 
clock struck midnight, ‘I don’t like this kind of thing 
atall. You are working altogether too much, and I don’t 
understand why it is, when I got you a sewing machine 
on purpose for you not to work; but you still keep at 
it like an over-driven seamstress.” 

“Finis !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ainslie, triumphantly, as 
she folded the sacque. ‘‘Come here, Frank; I want to 


whisper something to you. Don’t tell any one—but 
sewing machines don’t run themselves; besides, I don’t 
believe they really are such a great saving, after all; it 
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is a great temptation to put a dozen tucks where we 
used to put one, when it can be done so easily.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Ainslie, as he followed his wife 
up-stairs, ‘“itseems to me that you are fairly possessed 
by the demon of work. I am glad that your rcligious 
principles will not allow you to sew on Sunday.” 

The two little girls, Mary and Anna, were remarka- 
bly pretty, sweet-looking children; and when they 
were dressed in their fresh, Sunday suits, other eyes 
besides those of their partial mother pronounced them 
* lovely.” 

Frank Ainslie felt very proud of his wife and child- 
ren, as he examined them critically on the way to 
church; and when he reflected that his wife made every 
thing they wore, he said to himself, *‘ That little woman 
is ajewel.”’ 

Mrs. Ainslie looked like a Spring flower, herself, in 
her white bennet, and suit of delicate lilac; but her 
head throbbed so fearfully that she could not enjoy 
the service. She found herself comparing her children 
with ethers, and was pleased to see that they looked 
quite as well as any in the congregation; although 
their father was only a young lawyer, while some of 
these other people counted their wealth by hundreds 
of thousands. 

After dinner, the children came in dressed for Sun- 
day School; but their mother had thrown herself list- 
lessly on the lounge. 

‘*You must go without me,” 
splitting.” 

Little Mary went up to her in her thoughtful way; 
‘““Mamma,” said she softly, ‘didn’t our new dresses 
and things make your head ache? I shan’t like them, 
if they did.” 

“ Go now, dears,’’ replied Mrs. Ainslie, as she kissed 
both the children. 

** Poor little wifie!’’ said her husband, tenderly. ‘I 
think 1 must hide that work-basket for the future. 
I don’t like these headaches. How your boys will 
miss you, Mary.”’ 

Yes, she knew they would—six or eight sturdy ras- 
cals, who had been subdued into Sunday-school de- 
cency by the charm of her gentle face and manner; 
and who, at that very moment, were seizing their 
caps, and rushing from the building in disgust, at be- 
ing handed ‘over to the tender mercies of agentleman 
teacher, instead of ‘‘ their own pretty lady.”’ 

“T don’t like my verse, to-day, Mamma,”’ said little 
Anna, when she returned from Sunday School. 

“Why not, daughter? Let me hear what it is.” 

The child repeated reverently, ‘Consider the lilies 
how they grow; they toil not, they spin not; and yet 
Isay unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.”’ 

Mrs. Ainslie felt uncomfortable—the words seemed 
to strike her in a new light. 

“But why doesn’t my little daughter like it?’ she 
asked, as she stroked the soft curls. “It is avery beau- 
tiful verse.”’ 

“Because, Mamma, Hattie Edwards told me that I 
wasn’t a bit like the lilies, with all these fine clothes; 
and she said I was’nt like Solomon, either, because he 
was a wise man, while I was only a silly, stuck-up little 
girl. She called me ‘a peacock,’ too.” 

The child’s lips quivered, and she was evidently on 
the road to “‘a good cry.”’ 

“Hattie Edwards is a silly little girl, herself,” replied 
Mrs. Ainslie, with an angry flush, ‘‘and I am afraid 
she is an envious one, too. But what is my other little 
daughter trying to say?’ 

“T don’t know that I quite like to say it, Mamma,”’ 
replied Mary, who was thoughtful beyond her years, 
“but I have been wondering if it was wrong for us to 
have nice things! Sallie Dixon tossed her head at me, 
when we were coming out, and asked me where our 
carriage was. She said that her Mamma never al- 


she said, ‘‘my head is 


lowed her to walk, when she was dressed up so much.”’. 


The Dixons were “ carriage people,” and Mrs. Ainslie 
felt the cut quite keenly. She began to suspect that 
there was something wrong in the existing state of 
things, and she set herself to thinking vigorously. 

There was not a happier wife and mother in the 
town; and she prided herself on having a prettier 
looking home, and a prettier wardrobe for herself and 
children, than any of her acquaintances could possibly 
have on the same amount of money. They lived 
strictly within their income; but she began to think 
it possible that they were spending things that were of 
more value than money. How many weary days of 
shopping in disagreeable regions, where things were 
cheaper, had her parlor appointments cost her! With 
how many sleepless nights and toiling days, did she 
get up the summer and winter outfits, that people evi- 
dently thought too fine for their condition! 

She believed they were too fine, after all;-it was folly 
to dress the children as though their father had been a 
millionaire. That day’s experience had pained her; 
the holy service had brought her no comfort, because 
she was “ careful and troubled about many things.” 

“T do so like the way in which you dress your child- 
ren,” said a new acquaintance to Mrs. Ainslie, a few 
months afterward; ‘‘they always look as fresh and 
sweet as possible—but there is not a ruffle, nor a tuck, 
nor aribbon too much. In these days of furbelows 
and extravagance, it is really refreshing to see so much 
good sense.”’ 

“It took me some time to learn. it,’ was the frank 
reply. “I came near shipwrecking my health, and 
even more important things, in the ignoble effort to 
run neck to neck with our richer neighbors; but a lit- 
tle sharp medicine, in the shape of uncharitable com- 
ments, did me a world of good.”’ 
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the speaker, and felt that here indeed was a woman 


worth knowing. 
E. R. C. 





CLAM. 
YLAM was no name for a bird, but we were not 
to blame about it. He was called so before we 
became acquainted with him. 

Clam was an English linnet, but in such woful plight, 
so changed from what he was when he lived and sang 
in the green hedges of his native land, that his dearest 
friends, his nearest of kin, his very own mother, 
would not have known him. It is true that he still 
bore some resemblance to a bird, but it was plain 
enough to all beholders that he had seen better days, 
and that since then he had fallen on evil times, and 
had met with shameful treatment at somebody’s 
hands. 

He was very wretched-looking, and as scantily clad 
as it was possible for a bird to be. There was not a 
feather left to show that he had ever had a tail; of his 
wings,—the wings that once bore him up to the tallest 
tree-tops, and into the blue sky,—there remained only 
small, half-raw fragments. Poor Clam could never fly 
agaih, if he was allowed the widest liberty. He could 
not even have got over the ground as fast as a spider 
or a cricket, much less soared away into the boundless 
space above. On his head there was not a feather to 
be seen; and nowhere about him were there half 
enough to cover the nakedness of his little purple body. 

He was indeed a sorrowful sight. It was sad to think 
of his history: how he had lived in a squalid cage, 
where there was no fresh, sweet air to breathe; on 
scanty and unwholesome food; and worst and wicked- 
est of all, how he had actually been scalded once with 
boiling water—and this was why no feathers grew on 
his head any more. 

Did any one ever hear of such cruel treatment of an 
innocent, helpless bird? He was a poor, ill-used pris- 
oner,—a stranger in a strange land, with nothing but 
misery and confinement before him for the remainder 
of his little life. 
dom, for he was such a hopeless cripple that he could 
not even get up to a high perch, but could only reach 
one placed so low that he could step upon it from the 
floor of his cage. 

It was a most dreary close of a life which begun so 
happily in the old country. But we can hardly so 
much blame the poor people who took him away from 
there to cross the seas with them, for they meant it 
kindly enough. They were a man and his wife, in the 
very huinblest circumstances, who thought they should 
better their lot if they left their cabin and bit of green 
yard to come over here; because they thought Amer- 
ica was the country where prosperity was certain for 
every one. 


When they sold off their few poor articles of furni- | 


It was too late now to give him free- | 


The lady looked admiringly upon the sweet face of | 
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name of Clam; what the name was which belonged to 
his better days, none of his later acquaintances ever 
knew. He was simply Clam; and he knew his new 
name, and answered to it. It was there, too, that he 
he had boiling water splashed over him, in a quarrel 
between the brutal tenants of the house. After that, 
he never sang. The music in him was quenched for- 
ever. To the last, he chirped sweetly, if anything 


| pleased him; or gave a quick, querulous cry, if he was 





ture, they tried to think what there was for them to | 
take with them which would remind them most of old | 


England. Mary set out aroot of pink-tipped daisies 


in an old earthen pitcher; and John fashioned a rude | 


cage out of basket willow, and putin it a linnet 
which had become so tame that it was in the habit of 


coming every morning to pick up the crumbs at the | 
| for we repeatedly found his cage splashed with blood, 
; and the poor linnet hanging head downwards by his 


door-step, after the table-cloth had been shaken there. 
And this is how Clam came to cross the sea. 

He was bright and happy enough on shipboard, for 
he was everybody's favorite. His cage-door was fre- 
quently set open, and he would fly about over head, 
and light on the masts, and sing as cheerily as he ever 
did in the wild woods at home. There was no danger 
of his leaving the ship. The ocean looked too vast and 
lonesome for him to trust his little wings abroad on its 
great unsheltered waste. Besides, he was contented 
where he was. Tbe sailors petted him, and taught 
him such tricks as to come and light on their heads, 
and nip their ears, and to sit at table with them and 
balance on a tea-spoon. They gave him seeds and 
morsels of cake, and meat, and every good thing that 
he liked. But the captain did what pleased the little 
fellow best of all: he sowed a broad, shallow box of 
earth with grass seed, and it sprung up, and looked 
like a tiny meadow, it was so rank and of such a daz- 
zling green; and this he used to mow with his jack - 
knife, and furnish the cage with the small bundles of 
greenness; and when the bird was particularly clever 
and obedient, he was allowed to range at will over this 
lovely field, which must, I am sure, have brought to 
his small memory the fair, bright lanes and turfy or- 
chards he had left behind. Those were precious days 
for the bird-voyager. 

But sad to tell, poor John died on the way, and was 
left in the ocean; and Mary, who had hardly any 
money left after the passage was paid, landed on the 
strange shore of the new country she had so longed to 
see, a widow without friends or home, or scarcely any 
thing to call her own, except a scanty bundle of 
clothes, and the linnet in his cage; the transplanted 
daisy had perished soon after they went on board. 

The bird was the only comforter this sorrowful immi- 
grant had; and before many weeks she was obliged to 
part with him. She sold him to buy bread to eat. And 
soon he passed into different hands; and this bright 
pet of so many, so tenderly cared for in the vessel, be- 
came the property of a rough woman who kept a mis- 
erable boarding-house in a dark alley, almost down 
to the wharf. His cage was hung in a filthy back kit- 
chen, where even at noonday it was gloomy, and where 
aray of sunlight never came at all. It wasa dreary, 


vile place, where smoke and steam and bad air made 
It was there that he received the 


his life miserable, 


4 








dissatisfied ; but there was nothing left of the linnet’s 
song. ped 

He was transferred to one after another, and came 
at last into our village with a new family who moved 
into a house not far from ours. The first time we saw 
him, he was sitting on the low perch in his dilap- 
idated cage, eating apple-seeds which a girl thrust in 
between the rusty wires on the ends of her fingers. 
Apple-seeds seemed to me to be rather poor food for 
him; but he cracked the shells and picked out the 
meat, and ate it as greedily as a child would sugar- 
plums. 

Wesoon bargained for him, and brought him home, 
and hung his cage up near that of our canaries. And 
for a short time he did seem to be highly pleased with 
the change. But perhaps more prosperous days re- 
minded him too painfully of those he had known long 
ago. He did not seem to take kindly to life. The won- 
der is that he could have endured it so long. Some 
birds would have pined to death from home-sickness. 
An eagle, if treated badly, will die of heart-break. I 
knew of one that did. 

Poor Clam acted as if he was an outcast. He put on 
the reckless, defiant air of some erring men and wo- 
men who have fallen so low that they think it is of no 
use to attempt to lead a good life; they think that no- 
body cares for them, and so they may as well brave it 
out in seeming hard-heartedness, So Clam appeared 
not to wish to be petted, or treated with attention. He 
did not want to have friends. Evidently he thought 
that nobody could be pleased with such an unsightly 
object as he was, and that whoever showed any inter- 
est in him must be deceitful; and that did not suit his 
ideas of right and wrong at all. He believed that if 
anyone said a coaxing word to him, or called him by a 
pet name, it was done to fiatter him, and he resented 
it. He took what was given him to eat, as if he had a 
right to a living, and that was all; and so sat and 
ate in solemn silence. It was of no use to pet him or 
attempt to please him. 

At such times he used to look himself over,—poor, 
disfigured Clam!—and peck a little at the stumps of 
dull, leaden-colored feathers that stuck out here and 
there from the discolored skin. But he saw how it 
was,—what an object he had become. He knew that 
it was of no use to attempt to tidy himself up, and dress 
and prink as the canaries did. It would not amount to 
anything. No effort could improve his appearance. 

Perhaps the contrast between himself and his gay- 
coated neighbors,—the brilliant, corn-colored Dot, and 
the fair lemon and green-tinted Carrie, Dot’s wife,— 
was more than the heart of Clam could bear. He 
seemed from the first to have been weary of life, and 
in time it became insupportable to him. And if a bird 
ever did such a thing as to commit suicide, we think 
Clam did. He must have attempted it several times, 


claws. And if he did not want to beat his poor little 
brains out, why should he put himself in that position? 
and how did he get up high enough from his place of 
safety near the floor? But we were always in time to 
rescue him, until one fatal day. 

We had hung his cage out of doors in the warm May 
sunshine, so that he could be happy if he would. And 
it was such a morning as must needs make every liv- 
ing thing rejoice. The apple-trees were all in bloom, 
and looked like great bowers of rosy light; there was 
ascent of violets in the air; bees were humming and 
birds were singing. A golden robin came and sang from 
a maple-tree overhead. As he tilted on a bough, he 
poured out such a strain of melody that people passing 
by stopped to listen. Then he darted off; a splendid 
creature, bright as fire, all flaming orange, from the 
little black velvet cap on his head to his tail. 

All this, and much more, must Clam have seen and 
heard. He must have seen the waving shadows across 
the grass, and the soft swaying of the graceful elm-tree 


| branches, as the gentle breeze of that spring morning 


swept through them; he must have seen the wonder- 
ful blue of the sky, and heard the swallows, far up on 
the vane on the church spire, twittering, and chatter- 
ing, and talking over their affairs together. 

And altogether, these sweet sights and cheerful 
sounds of healthy, happy life out of doors must have 
been very depressing to Clam; for what part could he 
take in it all? He had no kinsmen, no countrymen. 
He was an exile, and bereft. The hawthorn hedges 
and the primrose banks he had known, were far away. 
And he was miserable, and crippled, and alone. 

We never shall know whether the fresh air, the sun- 
shine and sweet smells, and pleasant sights and song of 
birds, inspired him to try once more to soar and sing, 
and so he met his death in the effort; or, whether all 
these things made him so unhappy that he threw him- 
self headlong from the high perch to which he had con- 
trived to climb. We heard a slight struggling, and 
ran to the door. There was a sprinkling of blood on 
the side of the house and over the cage, and there was 
Clam, dangling by one foot, and beating his poor, sore 
head against the wires. By the time we could get hin 
down, the little spark of life had gone out, and Clan's 
sorrows were at an end. KIRKLANI+ 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This society represents the the Protestant movement 
inthe American Episcopal Church, as opposed to all 
Romish elements. A full and very able statement of 
the principles and aims of the society was made in the 
Anniversary Address of Rev. John Cotton Smith, 
D.D.,in which he clearly set forth their adoption of 
the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, and 
their rejection of the High Church sacerdotal system 
of sacrificing priests, as hostile to truth, holiness and 
liberty. His description of the malignant influence of 
the sacerdotal system is very striking: 

But take a church m which the sacerdotal system 
is predominant. What has it been in history? The 
inistory of these churches has always been a history of 
corruption and decline. After the first flush of excite- 
ment, the sort of exaltation which the idea of. being 
brought near to God, by priesthood and sacrifice, is 
apt to produce, there has always been a = apos- 
tasy. Evangelical churches have apostatized also, but 
never so long as they held fast to evangelical ideas. 
The difference is, that the more strongly sacerdotal 
ideas are held in the church, the more rapid and fear- 
ful has been its decline. Take, as an illustration, an 
one of the corrupt and apostate churches of the East. 
It holds the sacerdotal system in its full development. 
Not even in Rome has that system so conspicuous a 
manifestation. But the presence of the Lord Jesus is 
no longer recognized in it. Itstands like a ruined 
Memnon amid the dead. It lifts its stony eyes to the 
Sun of Righteousness, and from its dumb lips there 
issues no note of grateful praise. 

In the results of this controversy in England and 
America the whole Protestant world are deeply inter- 
ested. The whole of Dr. Smith’s address is worthy of 
careful study. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The large building on the corner of Tremont street 
and Bromfield street, known as the Studio Building, 
in which is the large hall once known as the Tremont 
Theater, has been purchased by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Boston as a base of operations. 
They bought it of Mr. Cyrus Wakefield (who had just 
purchased it), for $515,000, though he regards it as 
worth $600,000, thus receiving from him, in his judg- 
ment, a virtual gift of $86,000. The eight stores on 
Tremont and Bromfield Streets will still be rented, 
and the Association will have ample rooms on the 
second floor. The society at the time of purchase had 
on hand $60,000, and $100,000 were raised by subscrip- 
tion, thus reducing the debt to $355,000, while the rents 
will be $44,000, with a certain increase on the renewal 
of rents. James M. Beebe and Benjamin E. Bates gave 
$5,000 each to aid the purchase. The Times says that 
this purchase furnishes new evidence that the Chris- 
tian Association movement in the United States is 
quietly assuming important proportions. 

The number of these societies in the United States 
and in the British Provinces is estimated at nearly one 
thousand, with 2 membership of not less than 150,000 
young men. Of these the Times says: 

In the main, all these societies are inspired by a 
vigorous religious aim of the aggressive sort, and each, 
inits own field, and in the fulfillment of its special 
mission, is a powerful auxiliary of the Protestant 
Church. It could hardly be otherwise, when we con- 
sider that the membership is composed of the active 
liberal working element in the churches, and this with- 
out reference to denominational distinctions. 

In these societies, toa certain extent, the unity of 
the church is realized. The members unite in prayer 
and in evangelical labors for the salvation of men, 
though they do not attempt to discharge the peculiar 
functions of achurch in administering the sacraments 
and ordaining pastors and preachers. 

The Association Monthly has entered upon its third 
year. It isnot only self-supporting,. but promises to 
add to the pecuniary resources of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The range of the paper is to be enlarged, so as 
not to be strictly confined to the doings and interests 
of the Associations represented, but also to consider 
such other connected topics as shall render it more 
useful, interesting and popular. But this will involve 
no deviation from the main end. They say: 

The old, old story of Jesus and his cross will con- 
tinue to be told. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion will still be held up as the institution, at once in- 
dispensable and sufficient as the supplement of the 
church, for the rescue and redemption of our country’s 
yeung men. Todo anything less or other than this 
‘would be a base betrayal of the eonfidence reposed in 
the Executive Committee by those who appointed 
them. 

YOUNG LADIES’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA. 

This is the name of an Association formed by young 
ladies of the wealthier class in the city of New York. 
It is designed to aid young women not wealthy, in pro- 
curing employment, and also to extend to them the 
sympathy and help that they may need. The laws of 

fashion and of social intercourse are more stringeat as 
tosuch young women than as to young men., If they 
could be relaxed so as to admit more free social inter- 
course, the power of doing good would be greatly in- 
cleased. Yet we do not doubt that much good can be 
done as things now are. The Association has a Recep- 
tio Room at 64 Irving Place, where some of the mem- 
bers will be ready to welcome those who call, and 

Where young girls out of employment may find a 

pkasant place of resort. We derive these statements 

frum the Protestant Churchman. 
Vhether it is intended to extend this Association to 
othr parts of the country is not stated. The young 








women who come into our large cities certainly need 
sympathy, guidance, and aid, as much as young men. 
Indeed, many are insnared and ruined for the want of 
such sympathy and care. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND TEMPERANCE. 


It gives us great pleasure to see the powerful organ- 
izing skill of the Roman Catholic Church used for the 
promotion of temperance. Already Roman Catholic 
Total Abstinence Unions have been formed in many 
States. The Presidents of these have now issued an 
address to the members of all Roman Catholic Total 
Atstinence Associations in the United States, inviting 
them to a National Convention at Baltimore, to found 
a National Union. 

The address opens with these words: 

JAN. 1., 1872.—‘‘ New Year’s Day’”’ is noted as an aus- 
a aeay time to put away bad practices and begin a 

etter course; upon that day scores in every commu- 
nity make resolutions to give up habits of drunken- 
ness and lead lives of sobriety; and it may be consid- 
ered a favorable time for a concerted eifort on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Associa- 
tions throughout the country, to institute needed im- 
provements in their system of organization, in order 
that membership may be made more attractive and 
useful to those who join them. 

There are already six State Unions, and others are 
in process of formation. It is intended as far as possi- 
ble to form one in every State, and to secure this will 
be one end of the Convention. Another object will be 
to induce and aid pastors or communities to organize 
local Catholic Total Abstinence Societies, and also to 
secure an interchange of transfers between Societies in 
all parts of the country. Asa center and main-spring 
of the whole system, a National Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Society is to be formed. 

The Unions prohibit political action, and rely for 
success On moral suasion, and the good example and 
Christian lives of the members. The benefits to be de- 
rived from such a national system are thus set forth: 

The perfection of the system of State Unions, and 
the establishment of a National Union of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Associations would, we respectfully 
submit, be of incalculable benefit to all the Societies. 
in making them stronger and better; to the members, 
in giving them cheer and assistance, and in affording 
them safeguards against the allurements of bad asso- 
ciates—of men addicted to intemperance, or engaged 
in spreading it through the agency of poisonous drinks 
—to the Catholic community at large, in doing away 
with a multitude of aspersions upon our religion; and 
to our fellow citizens of other denominations in 
showing that under the inspiration of religion, and 
not in partisan political combinations, is to be found 
the best and surest means of checking this most dread- 
ful vice, which is, as has been truly said by an eminent 

relate of the Church, ‘‘surrounding us like a great 

e on the prairie, striking fear into our souls.”’ 

The Convention is called at Baltimore, February 22, 
1872. We trust that this effort will be eminently suc- 
cessful, and that it will eygcourage and stimulate Prot- 
estants to make greater efforts than they have ever 
made to redeem our country from a despotism worse 
than slavery, and a curse that ruins man alike for this 
world and that which is to come. 

NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The Committee on Delegations have issued a circu- 
lar, calling a National Sunday-school Convention at 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 17, 18 and 19,1872. Each State 
is requested to serd delegates equal in number to 
twice their Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
The Executive Committee of State Conventions, or if 
there be none, then the Sunday-School Workers are 
requested to see that this is done. All State or na- 
tional Sunday-school organizations, and all similar 
institutions. in Canada, in England, and on the Conti- 
nent, are invited to send at least one delegate. All 
Sunday-schools organizations are requested to send in 
condensed form, statistical reports of their work. 
These reports, and the names of the delegates are to 
be sent to either of the following individuals: J. 
Bennet Tyler, Chairman, 7 Bible House, New York. 
John H. Vincent, 805 Broadway, New York. George 
A. Peltz, 530 Arch St., Philadelphia. Samuel A. Nel- 
son, Charleston, S.C. S. Boykin, Macon, Ga. William 
P. Paxon, St. Charles, Mo. William Roberts, Portland, 
Oregon. George H. Hare, San Jose, Cal. 


PROGRESS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


In the early days of Sunday-schools, the scholar was 
expected simply to commit, and recite without expla- 
nation, passages of Scripture, and the more the better. 
About 1826, a series of lessons for the year was intro- 
duced, and soon graded questions on these were pre- 
pared by Albert Judson. ‘ Here,’’ says the Sunday- 
school World, ‘‘was the beginning of a National or 
American series of uniform Bible lessons for the entire 
country. So rapidly did this system of lessons extend, 
and so happy was its influence, that a writer in the 
London Evangclical Magazine, for December, 18.238, 
counted on the remarkable revivals of religion then 
prevailing in the United States as a result of ‘the supe- 
rior mode of conducting Sunday-school instruction.’ 
‘The children,’ he said, ‘are examined by the teachers, 
who use Judson’s questions, so that the children are 
taught to think, not merely to repeat, by which they 
become well acquainted with the sacred oracles. Their 
answers would astonish Christians of the mother coun- 
thy. . The results of these exercises are the won- 
der of the days in which we live—multitudes are born 
again.’ ”’ 

New efforts were now made to train and improve 
teachers. Thisin 1827led to Teachers’ institutes. Since 
then the progress of things has led to what are now 
called colleges, like that of Mr. Tyng or Mr. Talmage, 
to train men and women for Christian work. There 





has been a tendency in this course of development to 
put the work of preaching to children, virtually into 
the hands of superintendents and teachers, and in 
some churches few children are present to hear the 
pastor’s sermons. 

To prevent this result, some pastors have introduced 
the plan of preaching regularly to the children, as is 
dcne by Dr. Crosby, of this city, with great success. 

In a published account of his school, it is said that 
conversions are frequent, but that there is not ever the 
excitement of arevival. Ifthe church ought to aim 
at or expect early conversions, then the subject of 
preaching to children ought to be studied by all pas- 
tors, if they would keep at the head of the movement 
of the church. 





FOREIGN. 
REVIVALS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ROM the Record, of Dec. 15, 1871, it appears 
that revivals have been conducted by the clergy 
of the national church, under the name of ‘“ chureh 
missions,’’ It appears also that the good results flow- 
ing from them have been such as to direct toward them 
much thought and interest. Accordingly the Cleve- 
land Clerical Society which includes the great body of 
the clergy in that important district of the diocese of 
York, had a meeting to consult onrevivals. The Arch- 
bishop of York presided lately in one of these revivals 
and expressed his approval of them. The conclusions 
of the meeting for consultation were, that revivals 
were good and desirable, but not without their difficul- 
ties. To use their own words, ‘‘There cannot be a re- 
vival without a revivaler, and the peculiar talents 
which qualify a leader of this kind are very rare.” 
The tendency of the meeting was to give an impulse to 
efforts for revivals, and yet to avert ill-considered ac- 
tion. They state the requisites of a revivalist to be, 
“Fervent heat of feeling, calm judgment, quick 
thought, and a thorough knowledge of human nature.”’ 
All this, of course, in addition to fervent piety and 
knowledge of the truth. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT. 


It appears thatin the year 1803, the Sunday-school 
Union was organized in England, to establish schools 
at home and abroad. Animportant meeting has re- 
cently been held to hear details of visits to these schools 
in France, Germany, Holland and Switzerland. It was 
stated that the efforts of the Union had been greatly 
aided by the cotjperation of the Evangelical Continen- 
tal Society, the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and 
other associations. In France there are now 890 Prot- 
estant Sunday-schools under their care. Many of 
them need much aid. Some were held in the fields out- 
side of Parison summer afternoons. In these house- 
less schools were upward of 3,000 children. In Ger- 
many the Union was opposed by rationalism, indiffer- 
ence and prejudice, and yet was making great progress. 
The agent had established more than 120 new schools, 
and had under his care 145 schools, containing 1,850 teach- 
ers and 22,988 children. In Holland, the Union has the 
charge of 430 schools, with 1,501 teachers and 41,410 
scholars, and there are 35 schools, with 3,403 scholars 
not connected with the society. The Netherlands So- 
ciety was mainly instrumental in their establishment. 
In Switzerland, in the canton of Berne, 80 Sunday- 
schools were reported with 3,000 scholars. It was stated 
that in addition to the countries mentioned, applica- 
tions were constantly reaching the Union from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and other parts of the North of Europe. 

The labors of the Baptists in this field, especially in 
Germany, deserve honorable mention, though we can- 
not give the details. 

Perhaps no contrast between Europe, with her state 
churches, and America with her free churches, is 
greater than that between the almost universal gather- 
ing of our children into Sunday-schools, and the limited 
extent to which European children are so favored. In 
this respect the Continent is still a mission field. 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Those who are in this communion are estimated 
at from £0 to 100 millions, who are mainly under the 
control of the Emperor and the Primate of Russia. 
The future destinies of humanity as affected by the 
Russian Empire are to be mainly influenced through 
this church. There is at present a very kind feeling 
between our nation and Russia, which has been in- 
creased by the visit of Alexis. But our intercourse 
with the Greek Church is very limited, so that we 
know very little of the peculiarities of her order or 
theology. The Episcopal Church of this country has 
received from the Russian Greek Church a synodical 
message, and now on the temporary return of Dr. 
Hill from Greece, two of the Archbishops of the Greek 
Church express, through him, their salutations, not 
only to the clergy of the Episcopal Church, but to all 
the citizens of this nation. The letter of Theophilus 
of Athens, Archbishop and Primate of the Church of 
Greece, is as follows: 

FROM THE MONASTERY OF THE ASOMATA, | 
August 11-23, 1871. ‘ 

To THE REV. AND BELOVED Mr. J. H. Hitt, Salu- 
tations and affections: Unable from the weakness con- 
sequent upon my recent illness, to pay you a personal 
visit of farewell, I deem it m duty to send yon here- 
with my prayers for your sate and prosperous journey 
to your native land, and for your speedy and happy 
return to Athens, the country of your adoption, which 

tefully embraces yeu with all her love as having 
aid the first spiritual foundation-stone of female edu- 
eation in Greece, and as having conducted the educa- 
tion of the female sex in amanner conformable to the 


——e and acceptable (pleasing) to the Lord Jesus 
‘hrist. 
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Bear with you and offer to the Reverend Cl 
your c ene hy 2s well as bY all your fellow-citizens, gon, sy 
salutations in and en tthem to mai: 
hold fast in their hearts that sincere love for the G Greek 

“nation which they have so often manifested. With 
my heartfelt affection and warmest prayers for your 
Reverence. 

THEOPHILUS OF ATHENS, 
Archbishop and Primate of the Church of Greece. 

Nicholas the Archbishop of Zante, in a letter of simi- 
lar tenor, thus happily expresses his desire for the 
speedy return of Dr. Hill: 

We feel a persuasion that the glorious land of 
Washington and Franklin —— gave you birth (a 
eountry so greatly endeared to every — will not 
weaken in any degree the remembrance of this, your 
second country, the classic land of Socrates and Plato, 
which has never failed to estimate and honor every 
one distinguished for learning and virtue. 

The history, theology and order of the Greek Church 
are well worthy of the study of American citizens, and 
will open new and interesting fields of thought. 

ORGANIZED PARTIES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


These are three,—The English Church Union, The 
‘Church Defense and Reform Association, The Prayer- 
book Revision Society. The first is High Church, Sac- 
ramental, Ritualistic, Romish. The second is Evan- 
gelical, and aims first to defend the established church 
and then to reform it. The third is radically Protes- 
tant, and is aiming at the complete elimination of 
every Romish element from the Prayer-book. Each 
of these societies is powerful, being patronized and 
aided pecuniarily by noblemen, clergymen and lay- 
men. Of the first and third there are many and pow- 
erful sympathizers in this nation. At the last general 
Episcopal convention, the effort to obtain a change ia 
the Prayer-book was defeated, and the ground was 
taken by many that no change should be made without 
the consent and coiperation of all Anglican Church- 
men in the world. 

LONDON AND HOW TO EVANGELIZE IT. 

Rev. H. Wilson, Secretary to the Home Missionary 
Society and London Congregational Union, has pub- 
lished a weighty pamphlet with the above title. He 
states the population of London as over three millions, 
and compares it with Pekin, Constantinople, St. Peters- 
burgh, Paris, New York. Comparing it with other 
countries, he says, it contains as many people as all 
Scotland, twice as many as Denmark, three times a3 
many as Greece. It covers ninety square miles, and 
is increasing every year. Two great obstacles to its 
evangelization are, want of churches and laborers. 
Eight hundred churches are needed to meet their 
wants. Class distinctions, constraint of party and 
misconception are also mentioned. But ‘tthe main 
obstacle is a repugnance to religion itself,’ strong 
enough to prevent their coming forward voluntarily, 
*‘but not strong enough to resist the inroads of ag- 
gressive Christianity, invading their doors.’’ Every 
vear proves that such labor is not in vain, and to 
arouse all Christian men to it is the object of his stir- 
ring appeal. The conversion of great cities is the 
hardest but most essential problem of ki 


The Week. 


HE CZAR of Russia has, according to the tele- 

graph, authorized Prince Gortschakoff to de- 
clare officially that Catacazy’s course in America is not 
as yet disapproved by the Imperial Government. 

—Captain Mitchell, of the steamer Florida, with 
his officers and part of the crew, have sent to Washing- 
ton a sworn statement of their involuntary interview 
with the Spanish naval officers. 


—Congress has been for the most part occupied in 
listening to personal explanations and to speeches on 
the Administration and the Civil Service. 

—The Custom House investigation has been of a 
mere general character this week, and much impor- 
tant testimony was received. 

—The Czar of Russia has set at rest the rumors of 
trouble between himself and the Emperor of Prussia. 

—The Duke of Persigny, one of the m:zst trusted 
advisers of Napoleon III., died at Nice on the 12th inst. 

—Reform is still the leading topic of: discussion 
and legislation at Albany. 

—Louisiana is still in a state of political anarchy. 

















ONGRESS:—As usual after the holiday recess, 
/ the legislative machinery at Washington was 
rather slow in getting to work. Senator Schurz made 


a speech which has been widely circulated, wherein | 


he replied to sundry charges lately brought against 
him by the New York Times, and we think that even 
the editors of that journal must admit in their secret 
hearts that his defense was reasonably strong. Mr. 
Fenton spoke at considerable length on Custom House 
abuses, his speech and the reports of the investigation 
now progressing in this city being complementary to 
one another. On Tuesday, the Ku-Klux Committee 
made its report, implicating Senator Clayton and Con- 
gressman Edwards of Arkansas in unlawful proceed- 
ings. Committees of investigation were appointed in 
both Houses. On Thursday, Mr. Conkling made an 
Administration speech, taking for his text Mr. Sam- 
ner’s proposed measure restricting the President’s ten- 
ure of office to one term. The House has been chiefly oc- 
cupied with the Coinage Bill, which was sent back to 
the Committee; with the reception of bills, and with 


the discussion of questions not having any very gene- 
ral interest. 


An affidavit has been filed with the proper au- 
thorities at Washington, giving the first detailed and 
trustworthy statement of the Florida affair. In gen- 
eral the story was correct as published, but the sworn 
statement gives some additional particulars of interest, 
and possibly of importance. The Florida was followed 
out of St. Thomas by the Spanish steamer, and notified 
to stop by the discharge of a blank cartridge. Upon 
this, Captain Mitchell showed his colors, but kept on 
his course. A shotted gun was then fired, the ball 
passing astern of the Florida, which vessel then hove 
to, and an officer with an interpreter came on board. 
The ship’s!papers having been examined, the officer 
“asked permission to go through the between-decks,”’ 
and Captain Mitchell, ‘considering that it would be 
useless to contend against the superior force, acqui- 
esced.”’ The Florida then proceeded on her voyage, 
followed for several hours by the Spaniard, and was 
compelled by stress of weather to put in at Nassau. 
On repairing damages she again sailed for New York, 
when she was followed by a Spanish gunboat, and pre- 
cisely the same form of stoppage and search was gone 
through, with the sole exception that the shot, as the 
appearers swear, passed over the Florida’s quarter- 
deck, instead of astern. Here, then, isa plain case of 
search on the high seas, and doubtless if, as we said two 


| weeks ago, the authorities are looking for a pretext to 











go to war, this will afford one. Is it, however, a very 
satisfactory way of going to work to redress a {great 
wrong? If Spain were engaged in a genuine maritime 
war, so that her ships were in danger from vessels 
sailing under false colors, should we not be willing to 
overlook this proceeding on the offer of a proper 
apology? The point which we wish to make is this: 
If we go to war on the strength of this assertion of the 
right of search, we do so on a pretext, ignoring the real 
cause of complaint. The truly dignified course for our 
government is to call Spain to account, not for the 
paltry acts of individuals, but for the Cuban policy as 
a whole. The specifications in the charge may of 
course include the Florida’s case, but that case of itself 
is not, to our thinking, a just cause for war. It may 
be, and there is some reason to believe, that the two 
governments are in correspondence already on the 
matter. The President's Cabinet has shown that it 
can keep a secret, whatever the Senate’s weaknesses 
may be in that respect, and perhaps we may some day 
be favored with an explicit and satisfactory statement 
of our Spanish relations. 

The Geneva Conference may possibly be the scene 
of some plottings having in view the establishment of 
a parallel between the Alabama and the various ves- 
sels which have from time to time sailed from Ameri- 
can ports presumably in aid of the Cuban insurgents. 
There will be, of course, more or less sympathy between 
the British commissioners and the Spanish lobbyists, 
if we may use the term, on this question; but there is 
no reason to think that these intrigues will be success- 
ful. The Hornet affords, perhaps, the one example of 
which something may be made, but it so happens 
that England is irrevocably committed in her favor, 
for the authorities at Halifax officially investigated her 
character and suffered her to depart. After this En- 
glish clearance, she changed flags and owners, and be- 
came a vessel of war, but was obliged to put in for coal 
at an American port, where she was promptly seized, 
and released only after a long delay, and under heavy 
bonds to keep the peace. She subsequently acted as a 
blockade-runner. The other vessels which have left 
our ports have a like record. Some of them have suc- 
cessfully landed in Cuba, but notone of them has ever 
cruised on the high seas or injured Spanish commerce. 
It is evident that outsiders can have but little influence 
in the ordinary way, for the Arbitrators will carry on 
the greater part of their discussion by means of official 
communications in writing. Thus the first meeting at 
Geneva was held simply to comply with Article 3, of 
the Washington Treaty. Copies of the claims of both 
nations were interchanged. The next meeting will 
take place on or before the 17th of June, when the 
Arbitrators will exchange written replies to one an- 
other’s arguments. It may thus be seen that while this 
course of procedure is slow, it is thorough, and we may 
fairly assume that the arguments on both sides will be 
well nigh exhaustive. 

Just as the Grand Duke has left civilization for a 
Buffalo-hunt on the plains, the telegraph announces 
that Prince Gortschahoff, the Imperial Chancellor of 
Russia, has addressed a note to Minister Curtin, and 
caused a copy to ke published in the official journal at 
St. Petersburg, which, to say the very least, is not 
conciliatory in its tone regarding the Catacazy affair. 
The premature, but semi-official publication of the 
note, it is assumed, is of itself intended as an expres- 
sion of resentment toward the United States Govern- 
ment for its summary treatment of the Russian Minis- 
ter, and the language of the Chancellor does not agree 
very well with the traditlonal friendliness of the two 
countries. The most interesting part of the note as 
transmitted by telegraph, reads as follows: “The ac- 
quiescence by the Imperial Government of Russia in 
the request of Secretary Fish ought then, by the rules 
of courtesy between two friendly nations, to have been 
considered as a final settlement of the question. In the 
subsequent correspondence on the part of Secretary 
Fish there was, however, neither sufficient attention 
nor proper respect shown to a Russian Ambassador 





performing duties such as he had a right to expect 
from the government to which he was accredited. The 
letter of Secretary Fish presents serious though vague 
complaints against M. Catacazy, and thus invites the 
Imperial Cabinet to judge the conduct of its represen- 
tative. In the opinion of the government of His Maj- 
esty the Emperor, M. Catacazy has satisfactorily refu- 
ted many of these complaints; on the others the Impe- 
rial Cabinet will deliver its judgment when M. Cata- 
cazy has had full liberty to present his case. The Im- 
perial Chancellor hopes that justice is sufficiently 
understood in the United States not to expect it 
before.’”’ The document closes with the usual diplo- 
matic hopes for continued amity between the two 
nations. 

The State Legislature went to work with com- 
mendable promptness to relieve the financial dead- 
lock which has existed since fast and loose disburse- 
ments have ceased in the City Treasury. Mr. Benedict 
introduced a bill in the Senate conferring extraordi- 
nary powers on Comptroller Green. In the Assembly 
some miscellaneous business was transacted, and both 
Houses adjourned from Friday the 5th until Tuesday 
the 9th of January. On reassembling, the bill just 
mentioned was passed by both Houses, the suggestions 
which it contained regarding salaries, appointments, 
etc., being, however, stricken out. The intention 
of the Legislature was evidently to provide first 
for the payment of just city debts, and for the salaries 
afterward. Other bills looking to the reform of va- 
rious city abuses were introduced and referred to the 
proper committees. 

In Louisiana the situation remains unchanged, and 
the danger of bloodshed has by no means diminished. 
Indeed, blood has already been shed in individual 
instances, one of the Warmouth Representatives hav- 
ing been shot by the “Sergeant at Arms” of the op- 
posing ‘faction, ,and a shooting affray having taken 
place between members of the two Houses, resulting 
in wounds, if in nothing more serious. Both parties 
have appealed to the Federal authorities for aid aad 
protection, but the Government refuses to interfere save 
to preserve the peace, and to protect the Warmouth 
Legislature, which appears to have the law on its side, 
from violence. By some fatality we wrote, last week, 
the name of Lieut.-Gov. Pinchback, instead of Col. 
Packard’s, as we intended. Packard, as we have reason 
to believe, began organized oposition to the Warmouth 
Ring with the best intentions, but he appears to have 
lost all control in the progress of the contest, or else is 
biding his time for a Republican rally when the present 
crisis is well past. The party which is now engaged in 
opposing Warmouth is led by one Carter, who claims 
to be Speaker of the House. The last outrage com- 
mitted by this Carter faction, which also calls itself 
the Custom House Democratic party, was to blockade 
the New Orleans and Mobile Railway with a view to 
preventing the arrival of absent State Senators. The 
Warmouth party has a great advantage over its op- 
ponents in its comparative, if not actual, legality, but 
it is certain that no reform can be inaugurated in 
Louisiana while its leaders remain in power. Lieut.- 
Gov. Pinchback mentioned above is the successor of 
Mr. Dunn, whose death we mentioned at the time of 
its occurrencesome weeks ago. Heis, we are informed, 
several shades whiter in complexion than was his 
predecessor, and is besides a more congenial memer 
of the State House Ring. 


Such has been the success of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee in exposing Custom House abuses 
that its sessions will probably be continued for some 
time. All talk of the committee’s having been packed 
in the interest of the Administration appears to be 
dropped in view of the developments which have taken 
place. The investigations of the week have cevered a 
wider range of subjects than was touched during the 
first few days. It has been pretty clearly established 
by direct testimony, that government officials are used 
to control political conventions; and the indirect tes- 
timony such as was given by Mr. Whitelaw Reid of the 
Tribune will, it is likely, lead to the summoning of 
other witnesses whose evidence will be of the greatest 
value. There was a threatened falling out between the 
majority and minority members of the committee, it 
being claimed by the former that no testimony was 
admitted for the defense, that is for the Custom House 
service instead of against it. The difficulty was, how- 
ever, amicably adjusted. 

Diplomatic relations between Germany and Rus- 
sia have, ever since the fall of Paris, commanded 
the attention of European politicians, and the reported 
toasts and speeches at a recent festival at St. Peters- 
burg have served a purpose in throwing discredit upon 
the rumored estrangement between the two govern- 
ments. The Czar,in proposing the health of Kaiser 
William at the banquet, referred to the “cordial 
friendship” and ‘“‘ warlike fraternity” of the Russian 
and German armies as being “‘ the best guarantee for 
peace and lawful order in Europe.”’ Of course a} post- 
prandial speech is to be received from humanity in 
general with due allowance, but Alexander has nota 
reputation for uttering idle words on such matters, and 
asitis not so very long since William of Prussia ex- 
pressed like sentiments, we may hope that even the 
French press will, to some extent at least, cease pub- 
lishing baseless rumors which point to a possible rup- 
ture between these two great powers. 
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The Little Folks. 





THE SLEEPY BOY. 
KNOW a little boy: 
And I’ve often heard it said, 
That he never was so tired 
That he wished to go to bed. 
Though he scarcely can hold up 
His drowsy little head, 
Yet this very foolish boy 
Cannot bear to go to bed. 


When the big golden sun 
Has lain down to sleep ; 
When the lambs every one 
Are lying by the sheep; 
When underneath its wing 
Every chick tucks its head,— 
Still this odd little boy 
Does not like to go to bed. 


Primroses and daisies 
Have shut their bright eyes; 
Grasshoppers and crickets 
Are singing lullabies ; 
The fire-flies have lighted 
Their lamps bright and yellow ; 
And I’m sure it’s dreaming-time 
For this sleepy little fellow. 


The houseless little child 
Who has no place to sleep ; 
Who on the ground must lie, 

Or in some doorway creep; 
O’er whom no clean white sheet, 
No blanket soft, is spread,— 

How happy would he be 
If he could “ go to bed”’! 


But with a pretty nest 

All warm and soft and white, 
That’s waiting for this boy, 

When it’s time to say * Good-night ""! 
With mamma’s loving kiss, 

And her hand upon his head,— 
How strange a sleepy boy 

Should not like to go to bed! 

Elizabeth Sill. 





“MAMMA’S BABY.” 
BY S. J. PARKER, M.D. 


<6 \ 7 HAT is your name?” 
‘* Baby, mamma’s baby.” 

‘“‘Can’t you tell us, darling, your little name? Do 
now, just tell me, won’t you? That’s a nice baby!” 

*““Mamma’s baby. Yes, dear mamma’s baby.” 

“How old are you? You know that, don’t you?” 

‘*Baby’s most two.” 

““Who’s that man there? Look and see!” 

‘“‘No! Baby’s papa! No!” 

“Where do you live, my dear?” 

‘*With charming papa. Baby’s papa.” 

‘Who do you sleep with, darling?” 

‘*Mamma’s baby sleep mamma.” 

Such was all that a half hour’s questioning could get 
out of the little runaway. She was dressed in a white 
satin, had on a bronze pair of shoes, and a scarlet 
ribbon about her neck, bound with a delicate but light | 
gold chain. What was singular was that the child 
had alight blue ribbon, worn asif a scarf. She had 
evidently run away just as she had been dressed for a | 
party or some festival occasion. One shoe had been in 
a mud-hole in the street, and the little scarlet and 
white stocking, woven in diamonds, was wet and 
soiled. The blue ribbon was crumpled and torn by a 
rough boy as the lost child screamed before our door; 
and we ran down the steps to see what was the matter. 
The rude boy had cut her wrist ashe tore off a tiny 
coral bracelet, and a few drops of blood stained the | 
white satin of her short dress. One side of her head 
was just combed, the other was all adrift, as if she had 
ran against some cart, or been brushed by a horse in 
the street. No one appearing interested in her, except | 
the newsboys and Irish slovens, who were trying to 
rob her, we took her in our parlor. We put up the 
fallen hair, as Jane looked to see if any one came, look- 
ing up and down the street. We took off the wet shoe, 
and wiped dry the cold foot, and put the stocking, 
washed out under the back-parlor faucet, by the grate 
to dry. It was four o’clock in the afternoon. But all 
we could find out was, ‘‘ baby’s most two” and ‘** mam- 
ma’s darling baby. No one looked up or down the 
street; no one answered our piece of paper, ‘* A lost 
child here,” pasted on the brick next the door. We 
even went to the “ station,’ and heard the chief of de- 
tectives rap up all hands. Word flew to every sentry 
on duty for a mile square, yet no response came. They 
said fifty such children are lost every year, and no one 
ever calls for them,in all the great city. And I re- 
membered the one whose eyes ever sparkled with a 
poetical fire, in the Orphan House, of which I was man- 
ager years ago; whose eye dimmed as servant, and 
went out in sorrow and death before she was twenty. 
The neighbors said, ‘‘ some evil parent has dressed and 
intentionally lost” the little one. But she was too gen- 
tle for that. 

Night in the early winter came on early. She ran to | 
the window with ‘ Papa’s late.’ “‘ Papa’s baby.” “ Bid- | 
dy, tea.” “Cars come.” But that was all. Atour | 
tea, she folded her hands and waited for the grace. 
But James was too “liberal” to have any such “ secta- | 
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rian” ‘“‘ narrowness” asthat. She even sang a line: 
“ How great the God must be, 
All the wide, wide world to see ; 
How kind the Lord must lead 
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Each of the lambs, them to feed. 
How we love, how we love that Lord! 
Hallelujah! joy, joy in the Lord.” 

Nothing of our plated t2a-sérvice, or the bright gas- 
light of our home, seemed strange. But we thought of 
what it would be to lose our little one, but a few 
months older than she. 

Eight o’clock passed, and she nestled down to sleep 
without a murmur: only that “papa must say her 
prayers;’”’ and when James came to pacify her, coolly 
remarking on what a strange ecstasy “sectarian cant” 
was, she said, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and we 
laid her undressed on the bed, and threw a shawl over 
her. Yet no one came; no news at the police; the boy 
we hired at the door called for two hoursin aloud 
voice, as he rang his bell, “lost child! lost child!’ and 
the endless crowd passed by, as they do the cry of the 
Gospel, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

Ten o’clock came, and with it the voice of song out 


of the window, and our little wanderer roused up and 


whispered, half in song: 
“Hark! hear the angel's tread 
Gently down the azure sky, 
Hark! the song they ring, 
Glory to Him who bled! 
Sheut through earth the festive cry, 
Glory! glory! sing!!" 

She slept again, asin the church in the distant part 
of the square we heard children singing. We opened 
the window, and there came 

** Shout through earth the festive cry, 
Glory! glory! sing!’ 

We now knew that our wanderer belonged to some 
one connected with that singing. We woke up the 
child. She sobbed (her first tear), ‘Papa, papa,” as 
she heard the refrain repeated: 

“Glory! glory! sing!” 

The church was crowded, but the second lady singer 
was absent. It was her child; and hours had they been 
searching for ‘*mamma’s baby,” strange to say, with- 
out hearing of what we had done. 





BOB RYAN AND DANDY. 


“6 bets make an enemy, even of a dog,” said 

I to Bobby Ryan, as I caught at his raised 
hand, and tried to prevent him from throwing a stick 
at our neighbor Howard’s great Newfoundland. But 
my words and effort came too late. Over the fence 
flew the stick, and whack! on Dandy’s nose it fell. 
Now Dandy, a great, powerful fellow, was very good- 
natured, but this proved a little too much for him. He 
sprang up with an angry growl and bounded over the 
fence asif he had been light as a bird, caught Bobby 
Ryan by the arm, and held him tightly enough to let 
his teeth be felt. 

“Dandy! Dandy!” I cried, in momentary alarm, 
“let go! Don’t bite him!’’ The dog lifted his dark 
brown, angry eyes to mine with a look of intelligence, 
and I understood what they said: ‘IT only want to 
frighten the young rascal.” 

And Bobby was frightened. Dandy held him fora 
little while, growling savagely, though. there was a 
good deal of make-believe in the growl, and then, toss- 
ing the arm away, leaped back over the fence, and laid 
himself down by his kennel. 

“You’re a very foolish boy, Bobby Ryan,” said I, 
‘“*to pick a quarrel with such a splendid old fellow as 
that. Suppose you were to fall into the lake some day, 
and Dandy should happen to be near, and suppose he 
should remember your bad treatment, and refuse to 
go in after you ?”’ 

““Wouldn’t care,’”’ replied Bobby; ‘I can swim.”’ 

Now it happened, only a week afterward, that Bob- 
by was on the lake in company with an older boy, and 
that, in some way, their boat was upset in deep water, 


' not far from the shore; and it also happened that Mr. 


Howard and his dog, Dandy, were near by, and saw 
the two boys struggling in the water. 
Quick as thought Dandy sprang into the lake, and 


| swam rapidly towards Bobby; but strange to say, 


after getting close to the lad, he turned and went to- 
wards the larger boy, who was struggling in the water, 
and keeping his head above the surface with difficulty. 
Seizing him, Dandy brought him safely to shore. He 
then turned and looked towards Bobby, his young tor- 
menter; he had a good nany grudges against him, and 
for some moments seemed hesitating whether to save 
him or let him drown. 

“Quick, Dandy!” cried his master, pointing to poor 
Bobby, who was trying his best to keep afloat. He was 
not the brave swimmer he had thought himself. 

At this the noble dog bounded again into the water, 
and brought Bobby to land. He did not seem to have 
much heart in his work, however, for he dropped the 
boy assoon as he reachd the shore, and walked away 
with a stately, indifferent air. 

But Bobby, grateful for his rescue, and repenting 
his former unkindness, made up with Dandy on that 
very day, and they were ever afterwards fast friends. 
He came very near losing his life through unkindness 
toadog, and the lesson it gave him will not soon be 
forgotten.—Children’s Hour. 





“ MEAN TO BE A MAN.”’—One likes to meet a boy of 
genuine grit, and there are some in every community 
with the mettle in them, as shown in the following in- 
cident: A gentleman once met a little fellow, seven 
years of age, on his way to school. Stopping him for a 
moment, he said: ‘“ Well, my little boy, what do you 
intend todo when you growup?” He had asked the 
question a great many times before, and some boys 











told him they meant to be farmers, some merchants. 
some ministers. But what do you {think was the an- 
swer of this little boy? Better than allofthem. “1 
mean to be a man,” he said. It matters very little 
whether he be a farmer, or a merchant, or a minister, 
if he be a true man; and to bea true man he must be 
a good man.— Youth’s Companion. 











ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The “Comic Grammar” says: 
Remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not “oxes.” 
To which some one adds: 
, And remember, though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plural of goose 
Isn't *“* gooses”’ nor “ geeses.”” 
Another: 
And remember, though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice, and not ** mouses.” 


All of which goes to prove 

That grammar a farce is, } 
For where is the plural 

Of rum and molasses ? 


The plural, we say, 

Of rum don’t us trouble; 
Take one glass toe much, 

And you're sure to see double. 

We find the above in an exchange. We would sug- 
gest to any ingenious reader that he can make up 
verses of that kind to almost any extent. Forinstanc?: 

Mouse, it is true, 
In the plural is mice, 

But the plural of house 
Should be houses, not hice ! 





THE ReEsvut or Lawsurts.—Under a large tree in a 
village two boys found a nut. ‘“That’s mine,” cried 
Ignaz, ‘‘ because I saw it first.”” ‘No, ’tis mine,’’ said 
Bernhard, “for I picked it up first.””, Then they both 
engaged in a desperate fight. ‘I will decide the quar- 
rel,” said a bigger boy, who had come up to them. 
Then he stood between the two, took the nut away, and 
said, ‘‘ This shell belongs to the one who first saw the 
nut, and the other shell to him who first picked it up. 
I keep the kernel for the decision.”’ 





A PHYSICIAN was going his rounds among some 
small-pox patients in a. hospital, and, stopping by the 
bedside of an Irishman, he inquired: 

“Well, Pat, how are you to-day ?”’ 

“Faith, sir, (’'m better; but I am so wake that I 
should not be surprised at all if some one was to come 
along and tell me I was dead.” 





PUZZLES. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in maiden, but not in aunt. 
My second is in flower, but not in plant. 
My third is in cloud, but not in air. 
My fourth is in peach, but not in pear. 
My fifth is in hurry, but not in fast. 
My sixth is in first, but not in last. 
My seventh is in prize, but not in ring. 
My eighth is in whistle, but not in sing. 
My ninth is in drop, but not in sink. 
My tenth is in pen, but not in ink. 
My last is in calling, but not in name. 
My whole was a priest of ancient fame. 
ISOLA. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 
64 Letters. 
My 4, 54, 52, 64, 35, 7, 53, 44, 40, 60, 2, 51, was an exclamation of 
Richard the Third. 
My 57, 4, 10, 49, is a character in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
My 62, 55, 11, 16, 40, 14, 45, 57, 12, 60, 36, 61, 58, 29, was an appeal 
of Mark Antony ; after the death of Cesar. 
My 56, 47, 19, 8, 62, is a character in the Merry Wives, connected 
with the medical profession. 
My 13, 9, 18, 48; my 26, 61, 3, 15, 12, 56, and my 57, 6, 23, 31, are 
three important things in the Merchant of Venice. 
My 26, 38, 46, 29, 39, 28, 43, 23, 27, 37, 50, 26, 63, was an exclamation 
of Lady Macbeth. 
My 37, 47, 1, 26, 22, 2, 60, is a character in the play of Julius 
Cesar. 

My 41, 21, 17,.45, 28, 32, 20, 13, 42, 24, 30, 56, 57, 14, 29, 55, 34, 58, 41, 
11, 63, was an exclamation of Capulet during a trying time. 
My 5, 25, 56, 24, 63, 59, 64, 38, 52, was one of the actors in the 

drama of Taming the Shrew. 

My whole is a proverb to which every member of the human 
family can respond. C. £; &. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

1. A distinguished American Statesman, Orator and General. 

Died in 1804. 
2. An eminent Italian poet. Died in 1553. 
3. A profound English philosopher. Died in 1727. 
4. A popular English navigator and naval hero. Died in 1598.} 
5. A celebrated Dutch scholar and reformer. Died in 1536. 
a Spanish reformer, founder of a society. Died 


Take the initials in order and produce the greatest master of 
his art, who died in 1759. BUNNY. 
A PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
BY A LITTLE ONE. 
My first is in paper, but not in book, 
My second in b but not in took, 
My third is in run, but not in walk, 
My fourth is in chatter and also in talk, 
My fifth is in hole, but not in pit, 
My sixth is in seat, but not in sit, 
My seventh in Mary, but not in Nan, 


My whole is the name of an ancient man. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 3 
will be given next week. 
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Scientific and 


‘Sanitary. 





THE NORTHWESTERN FIRES. 
OME curious scientific speculations by Mr. Elias 
Colbert, on the causes and consequences of the 
great -fires in the Northwest, appear in the Chicago 
Lakeside Monthly for January. The proximate cause 
of the fires was the drouth, the rainfall for the 
summer having been but twenty-eight and one-half 
per cent. of the average, and in the lumber dis- 
tricts still less. But the cause of the drouth, says Mr. 
Colbert, was the prevalence of spots on the sun. He 
appeals to an article of his own in the Lakeside for Au- 
gust, 1870, in which a reduction of two degrees in the 
heat supplied by the sun, a diminution of evaporation, 
a decrease in rainfall, irregularities in temperature, 
increased electric, magnetic and chemical activity, a 
more rapid growth of vegetation, but partial crop- 
failures, etc., were prophesied. These prophecies, he 
claims, have been fulfilled,—a point we do not consider 
by any means established, though it is not altogether 
improbable. 

As to the results of the fires, Mr. Colbert calculates 
that they added to the atmosphere twelve million tons 
of carbonic acid, or one sixteen-hundredth of the 
amount supposed to be usually contained in it, and 
the total weight of the oxygen in the atmosphere be- 
ing alittle over nine million million tons, its propor- 
tion has been decreased to the extent of nearly one 
part inamillion. Assuming that the amount of car- 
bonic acid gas in the atmosphere of the carboniferous 
era was three hundred times greater than now, and 
that it has diminished approximately at the rate of 
one in five thousand per century since that era, he 
concludes that the Northwestern fires have restored 
the atmospheric condition of three hundred years ago. 
But the animal kingdom and the human race have de- 
veloped in proportion as carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere diminished ; hence the progress of our race has 
been set back three hundred years, “and may fall 
back into the mental conditions of the Reformation 
period, and reproduce the exceptional intellectual 
splendors of Bacon and Shakespeare.” All of which is 
a fair burlesque on the cosmical speculations of the phy- 
sicists, though the author seems to intend it seriously. 
At least, if he meant it for fun, many innocent readers 
have mistaken it for science. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that there have been spots on the sun be- 
fore ; that there have been vast forest fires for many 
years past, enough to set back the race on this theory 
to the period of Adam; that the amount of atmospher- 
ic oxygen and carbon, the annual consumption of each 
by animals and vegetables, and the difference between 
the carboniferous age and our own, are not known 
with sufficient accuracy to enable the arithmetic-man 
to fix upon three, three hundred or three thousand 
years as the amount of atmospherico-social retrogres- 
sion due to the Western fires; and finally, that the hu- 
man race habitually live in air containing of carbonic 
acid four parts in one thousand, instead of one part in 
two thousand, and hence historically forty thousand 
years worse than he assumes. The possibility of an- 
other Shakespeare from the spots on the sun is rather 
slim. 

LARGE AND SMALL DOSES. 


N interesting discussion took place in Septem- 

ber at the British Homeopathic Congress, on 

the subject of high and low dilutions or attenuations. 
The general tone was in favor of the lower,—that is to 
say, the larger dose. It was conceded that both high 
and low dilutions cure, but urged that practically all 
dilutions above the third centesimal might be aban- 
doned, in the interest of convenience, uniformity, and 
an approach towards harmony with other schools. 
The whole question was recognized as one to be decid- 
ed by experience in practice; and the result aimed at 
is not an arbitrary decision in favor of either side, but 
a collection and comparison of the experiezce of ho- 
meeopathic physicians on a comprehensive scale. 
There seems to bea general preference for low dilu- 


tions, wherever they are found effectual. The charac- | 


teristic doctrine of homceopathy is the ‘law of sim- 
ilars,’”’ not the minute dose. 


SMALL POX. 


' HE prevalence of small-pox in many of our 

cities has led to a general vaccination, and at the 
same time, has raised anew the discussion regarding 
the efficacy and the danger of this preventive. The 
statistics are overwhelmingly in favor of the practice, 
though they indicate at the same time that a single 
vaccination is not sufficient for a life-time, and that 
some persons may have small-pox after vaccination, 
just as some may have small-pox after small-pox. 
Prof. Simpson, of Edinburgh, quotes cases of persons 
who had real small-pox from five to eight times in suc- 
cession, and a large number who had this and the vac- 
cine disease at the same time, without apparent relation 
between them. On the other hand, itis believed by 
many physicians that vaccination even of small-pox 
patients mitigates the disease and assists the cure. 
Persons who have been exposed to the infection should 
be vaccinated immediately, since the ‘ period of in- 
cubation” of the vaccine disease is but half as long as 
that of the small-pox, and its effects will be manifest 
first. Of more than one hundred thousand persons 
vaccinated in Brooklyn within a year past, not one, it 
is said, has taken the small-pox. The physicians re- 
port an unusual susceptibility to re-vaccination, 
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which may have some connection with the unknown 
conditions that seem to render small-pox epidemic. 
Dr. Carl Both, in Good Health, urges that a pre-dispo- 
sition of the blood renders individuals liable to the dis- 
ease, and that this pre-disposition consists in deficiency 
of salts, or excess of albuminous matter. As the ex- 
cessive use of salt results in scurvy, so, he thinks, the 
use of too little salt predisposes to small-pox, though 
the disease itself is not created thereby, but is a pro- 
duct of civilization, and propagated by communica- 
tion. The use of alcoholic liquors and of sugar tends 
to diminish the proportion of animal salts in the blood, 
and Dr. Both recommends temperance in these re- 
spects, and a due proportion of salt, eaten every day, 
in connection with all articles of albuminous food— 
meat, flour, etc.; also, the occasional use of acids, fresh 
fruits, onions, horse-radish, mustard, or something of 
similar character. 
AMERICAN SURGERY. 
CIRCULAR (No. 3) from the office of the Sur- 
- geon-General at Washington, containing a 
report of the surgical cases treated in the United 
States Army from 1865 to 1871, will be found very 
useful to professional men. The great success of 
our surgeons in capital cases culminates in the result 
of thigh-amputations—the mortality under this most 
difficult and dangerous operation having been but 
38.5 per cent. Thisis a glorious record for American 
surgery. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

FYINHE RIGHT SPIRIT.—The Bishop of Exeter, 

England, at a recent ordination service, stated 
that he had no hesitationin saying that he looked upon 
the ministers of every denomination in the country as 
true ministers of Christ. He knew no test by which 
their work could be tried which would not come to 
that result, because he saw that men under their min- 
istry had accepted God’s truth; that the Lord had so 
blessed their work, that he could not doubt for one 
moment that their word had his approval, and that He 
had sent them.—Christian Intelligencer. 


A SAFE SAFE.—An ingenious mechanic in New Or- 
leans constructed a safe which he declared to be abso- 
lutely burglar-proof. To convince the incredulous of 
the fact, he placed a one thousand dollar bill in his 
pocket, had himself locked in the safe, with a liberal 
supply of provisions, and the key cast into the river, 
declaring that he would give the money to the man 
who unfastened the door. All the blacksmiths, and 
carpenters, and burglars in the State of Louisiana have 
been boring, and blasting, and beating at that safe for 
a week with every kind of tool and explosive mixture 
known to science, and the man is in there yet! He has 
whispered through the keyhole that he will make the re- 
ward $10,000 if somebody will only let him out. He has 
convinced everybody that it is the safest safe ever in 
vented. Fears are entertained that the whole concern 





will have to be melted down in the blast furnace before | 


he is released, and efforts are to be made to pass in 
through the keyhole a fire-proof jacket, to protect the 
inventor while the iron is melting.—S. F. News-Letter. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
O wise little birds, how do you know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, toand fro. 


Far up in the ether piped they : 
**We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 
—Seribner’s Monthly. 


Tue “FRIEND OF THE COLORED MAn.”—“ Here’s 


yer nice roast chick’n,”’ cried an aged colored man, as | 


the cars stopped at a Virginia railway station. ‘‘ Here’s 
yer roast chick’n, ’n taters, all nice and hot,” holding 
his plate aloft and walking the platform. ‘Where did 
you get that chick’n, Uncle?” asks a passenger. Uncle 
looks at the intruder sharply, and then turns away, 
crying, ‘“‘ Here’s yer nice roast chick’n, gentl’m’n, all 
hot; needn’t go in de house for dat.’’ ‘“‘ Where did you 
get that chicken?’ repeats the inquisitive passenger. 

‘Look a-yer,”’ says Uncle, speaking privately ; “is you 
from de Norf?” “ Yes.”’ ‘Is you a friend of the cullud 
man?” “TI hope I am.” “Den don’t you nebber ask 
me whar I got dat chick’n. Here’s yer nice roast 
chick’n, all hot.’—New York Tribune. 


—Many Christians are dull, and stupid, and use- 
ess, because they have not had disaster enough to wake 
them up. The brightest scarf that Heaven makes is 
thrown over the shoulders of the storm. You cannot 
make a thorough Christian life out of sunshine alone. 
There are some very dark hues in the ribbon of the 
rainbow; you must have in life the blue as well as the 
orange. Mingling all the colors of the former makes a 
white light; and it takes all the shades, and sadnesses, 
and vicissitudes of life to make the white lustre of a 
pure Christian character.—Selected. 


—Here is a new story about Dean Richmond: A 
modest printer’s devil in Albany entered the magnate’s 
office, fearing that he would be rudely rebuffed when 
he made his mission known. After a moment’s hesita- 


| consisted of a calf, a goose and a pumpkin. 








tion, he said, falteringly: *‘ Mr. ichmond, I believe?’’ 
“Yes; what do you want of me?” “I should like, sir, 
to get a pass from Albany to Buffalo.”” On what 
grounds do you ask for a pass?” (This with a rising 
and very rough voice.) “On the grounds, sir, that I 
don’t want to pay my fare.”’ Richmond, without an- 
other word, wrote out a pass and handed it to the ap- 
plicant. The boy took it, saying, ‘Thank you; thank 
you, Mr. Richmond.” “You needn’t thank me. I’m 
glad to accommodate you. You are the first person 
I’ve ever known, by thunder, to ask for a pass on the 
right grounds.” 


—Lawrence Gorman, of this city, has been fined 
five dollars for assailing the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows. When people become partners in joy and sorrow 
the implied understanding should be faithfully adhered 
to. Itis evident that when the male partner wallops 
the female partner he forces upon her a sorrow in 
which he declines to participate, and grasps a supreme 
joy from which she is meanly excluded. It is proper 
that he should forfeit five dollars. In aggrayated cases 
even six would not be too much.—San Francisco News- 
Letter. 


—Two young girls at a boarding-school, devotedly 
attached to one another, finding that at the close of 
the term they were to be separated, concluded to take 
poison and die together rather than to live apart. It 
was accordingly done, but discovered by the teacher, 
powerful antidotes administered, and the girls lived. 
Each accused the other of treachery, and after a dread- 
ful quarrel, they separated the most bitter and deadly 
enemies. 


—The story is told of a good deacon who thought 
it tended to increase a minister’s faith and to make 
him more spiritual to keep him on a small salary. We 
have known other people who maintained the same 
opinion. But we never found anybody who thought 
it equally good for himself. Is it because the brethren 
have so much more grace than ministers that it is 
so much safer for them to give themselves to money- 
making ?—Exchange. 


—The simple expedient of driving down an iron 
pipe saved the life of Levi Blanchard, who was recent- 
ly buried in a well in Melrose, Mass. It was three hours 
before he was rescued, but the pipe gave him air to 
breathe, and he recovered. 


—A loving heart and a pleasant countenance are 
commodities which a man should never fail to take 
home with him. They will best season his food and 
soften his pillow. It were a great thing for a man that 
his wife and children could truly say of him, ‘“‘He never 
brought a frown or unhappiness across his threshold.”’ 


—The body servants of General Jackson have 
commenced to die off. It is thought that a hundred 
years hence there will not be a half dozen of the late 
General's body servants left. 


—Dr. Balmanno, a London surgeon, has suecess- 
fully applied the magic lantern to the study of diseases 
of the skin. A transparent photograph of the patient 
is taken, and then placed in a magic lantern. A strong 
hydro-oxygen light casts the figure enlarged on a white 
sheet, and in this way the smallest details are brought 
out with astonishing minuteness. 


—You will alwus notis one thing: the devil never 
offers tew go into partnership with a bizzy man; but 
yu will often see him offer tew jine the lazy, and fur- 
nish all the capitali—Josh. 


—According to a report made by the Italian Min- 
ister of Justice, five thousand young children in Italy 


| are annually stolen from their parents, and sold to 


persons in the United States. 


—Irate Officer: “ Mr. O’Brien, yer out o’ step, sir!” 
Smart Private—* Shure, thin, darlin’, it’s meself that's 
the only man inthe houl ridgment that’s in step, ye 
mane.” 


—A few men stepped out from Columbus, Nebras- 
ka, recently, and killed 196 rattlesnakes before dark. 


—The Mormons, if once more compelled to move 
on, may well consider their religion a progressive one. 


CHIVALRY IN THE PANTRY.—Fooiman: “ Please, 
ma’am, me and coachman’s regular wore out with 
them coals. Carryin’ of °em between us in that basket 
makes our backs and chests hake dreadful!” 

“Well, Buggins, what do they doin other families? 
I suppose they have fires in this weather.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am! But then the maids mostly car- 
ries hup their coals theirselves!"’"—Punech. 


—A Utica paper declares that the Cléarfield fair 
It rained 
so hard, the first night, that the goose swam off, the 
calf broke loose and ate the pumpkin, and a thief 
prowling around stole the calf, and that ended the fair. 


—John C. Calhoun’s plantation in South Carolina 
has been bought by a wealthy colored man. 


—He who waits to doa great deal at once will 
never do anything. 


—Injfant Prodigy: “Why is your hair so gray, 
mamma ?”’ 

Mamma: ** Well, because you'r such a naughty 
child sometimes.” 

I. P.: ** What a naughty child you must have beer! 
Poor grandma's hair is quite white!" 


—Carl Rosa pays Wachtel $28,000 for fifty nights. 
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ULTIMATE SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. 
FROM HERBERT SPENCER. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


PACE and Time, though possessing to us an in- 
surmountable reality, are nevertheless wholly in- 
comprehensible. For, if we deny that they are things, 
and so by implication call them nothings, we involve 
the absurdity that there are two kinds of nothings. 
Neither are they attributes, because it is impossible to 
conceive of any entity of which they are attributes. 
And we cannot call them things, because they have no 
attributes which act on our consciousness. Besides 
which, all entities are limited, but of Space and Time 
we are impotent to form bounds, beyond which they 
may not exist. Nor can we accept the Kantian doc- 
trine and say that Space and Time are forms of 
thought; for if forms, then they cannot be the matter 
of thought. Kant also emphatically asserts that the 
consciousness of them cannot be suppressed. How can 
they, then, be both objects and conditions of conscious- 
ness? We must admit, therefore, their incompre- 
hensibility, for the alternative belief, though possible to 
state, is impossible to realize. 

The same difficulties meet us in the threadbare con- 
troversy about the divisibility of matter. Either mat- 
ter is divisible, or it is not; but if divisible, and we 
carry on the process in thought, we must finally arrive 
atthe conception of centers of force without extension; 
but centers of force without extension!are unimag- 
inable. 

Force is only known to us through its relations to 
matter, for existence is unthinkable apart from matter 
But both the Newtonian and Boscovichian theories 
of force are subject to the charge of supposing one 
thing to act upon another through absolutely vacant 
space. To obviate th , they both presume on ether 
existing between the atoms or centers, but this ether 
is also composed of atoms; so that the problem is only 
shifted, not solved. For, if we have to conceive of 
bodies acting on each other through vacant spaces, 
which are immense, in comparison with their dimen- 
sions, we have to represent a body acting where it is 
not; and this conclusion is positively unthinkable. 

With regard to motion we are as much in the dark. 
It is easy to show that we are never conscious of the 
real motion of any object, either in its rate or direction, 
but merely its motion measured irom an assigned posi- 
tion. Then whatis motion? What is this which add- 
ed to a body, without sensibly affecting any of its 
properties, enables it to traverse space? What is it 
which will forever go on producing this effect without 
being exhausted? and how does it dwell in the object? 
Do you say the motion has been communicated? But 
how? Or what has been communicated? The striking 
body has not transferred a thing to the body struck, 
nor yet an attribute. What hasit transferred? 

Turning from the outer to the inner world, what is 
our consciousness? Go back as far as we may, we are 
quite unable to conceive either the beginning or end- 
ing ef those changes constituting consciousness. Nor 
are we more successful if we consider its substance. 
What is this that thinks? If we accept the skeptical 
idea that these impressions are our real existence, and 
that the personality said to underlie them is only a fic- 
tion, we assume what we profess to repudiate; for an 
impression of necessity implies something to be im- 
pressed. Or again, when the skeptic has decomposed 
his personality into impressions and ideas, how can he 
consider them as his impressions and ideas? Or, if he 
admits that he has an impression of his existence, why 
should this impression be unreal and all the others 
real? Unless he can give satisfaetory answer to these 
questions, he must admit the reality of the individual 
mind; and yet this is a kelief which reason, when 
pushed fora distinct answer, rejects. For the funda- 
mental condition of consciousness is the antithesis of 
subject and object. If, then, the object perceived is 
self, what is the subject that perceives? If subject and 
object are identified, it is the annihilation of both; so 
that the very fact which is beyond all others most cer- 
tain—our own personality—is a thing the knowledge 
of which is forbidden by the very nature of thought. 
Ultimate Scientific Ideas, then, represent realities that 
are incomprehensible both in their beginning and end. 
For if man considers the universe as once existing in 
diffused form, he finds it impossible to conceive how 
itcame so. If he speculate on the future, he can as- 
sign nolimit to the grand phenomena ever unfolding 
before him. Looking inward he perceives both ends 
of the thread of consciousness beyond his grasp. If he 
resolve all appearances, properties and movements of 
things into manifestations of force, space and time, he 
still finds force, space and time pass all understanding. 
If he regard sensations as the material of thought, yet 

he can give no account of sensations themselves, nor 
of that something which is conscious of sensations. In 
all directions he is brought face to face with an insolu- 
ble enigma; he learns that ultimate religious and ul- 
timate scientific ideas alike turn out to be merely sym- 
bols of the actual, not cognitions of it. 

Every fact is known to us by its reiation, difference, 
and likeness to or from other facts. But the First 
Cause, the Infinite and the Absolute, to be so known 
would imply plurality. There cannot be two First 
Causes. If there were two infinites, by limiting each 
other they would become finites. And similarly an 
absolute which existed with other absolutes would 
only be a relative; while to admit that the uncondi- 
tioned cannot be known as of such and such a kind is 
to admit it is unknowable. For if a thing has neither 





relation, difference nor likeness, it it trebly unthinka- 
ble, From the skepticism which this necessitates, 
there remains to be statéd ‘a very important qualifica- 
tion. Every argument which demonstrates the rela- 


tivity of our knowledge, also postulates the positive 


existence of something beyond the relative. When we 
say we cannot know the absolute, we affirm that there 
is an absolute. In the very denial of our power to 
learn what the absolute is, there lies hidden the as- 
sumption that it is. Common sense asserts the exist- 
ence of a reality. Objective science proves that this 
reality cannot be what we think it. Subjective sci- 
ence shows why we cannot think of it as it is, and yet 
are compelled to think of it as existing. And in this 
assertion of a reality utterly inscrutable in nature, re- 
ligion finds an assertion essentially coinciding with her 
own. Our consciousness of an incomprehensible, om- 
nipresent power is just that consciousness on which 
religion dwells. From the very first she has discerned 
this ultimate verity and insisted on it; and her office 
has always been to prevent men becoming wholly 
absorbed in the relative, and awaken them to a con- 
sciousness of something beyond it. Her great fault 
has been her doubt in herself. She has never adequate- 
ly realized how truly impregnable her central position 
is. Obliged age after ag to abandon superstitions 
tenaciously held, daily finding cherished heliefs more 
and more shaken, religion shows a secret fear that all 
things may some day be explained; and thus she be- 
trays a lurking doubt whether the incomprehensible 
cause of which she is conscious is really incomprehen- 
sible. But the progress of intelligence has throughout 
been dual. Every step in advance has been a step to- 
ward both the natural and the supernatural. For 
though as knowledge approaches culmination every 
unaccountable fact is brought into the category of ac- 
countable facts, yet at the same time all accountable 
facts are proved to be in their ultimate genesis unac- 
countable and supernatural. Thus our consciousness 
of nature under one aspect constitutes science, our 
consciousness of it it under the other, religion. They 
are, therefore, necessary correlatives, standing for two 
modes of consciousne which cannot exist asunder— 
the known and the unknown. And by consequence, 
neither can become more distinct without giving 
greater distinctness to the other. . They are the posi- 
tive and negative poles of thought, of which neither 
can gain in intensity without increasing the intensity 
of the other. / 

An inscrutable power whose nature| transcends in- 
tuition, and is beyond imagination, is the certainty to- 
wards which intelligence has been from the first pro- 
gressing. To this conclusion science inevitably ar- 
rives as it reaches its confines, and religion is irresist- 
ably driven by criticism. It satisfies the demands of 
the most rigorous logic; it gives the religious sentiment 
the widest possible sphere of action; it is the conclu- 
sion we are bound to accept without reserve or qualifi- 
cation. 








SCHOOL AND RECESS. 


LTHOUGH the country boy feels a little joy 
when school breaks up (as he does when any- 
thing breaks up, or any change takes place,) since he 
is released from the discipline and restraint of it, yet 
the school is his opening into the world, his romance. 
Its opportunities for enjoyment are numberless. He 
does not exactly know what he is set at books for; he 
takes spelling rather as an exercise for his lungs, stand- 
ing up and shouting out the words with entire reck- 
lessness of consequences; he grappled doggedly with 
*rithmetic and geography as:something that must be 
cleared out of his way before recess, but not at all with 
the zest he would dig a woodchuck outof hishole. But 
recess! Was ever any enjoyment so keen as that with 
which a boy rushes out of the school-house door for the 
ten minutes of recess? He is like to burst with animal 
spirits; he runs like a deer; he can nearly fly, and he 
throws himself into play with entire self-forgetfulness, 
and an energy that would overturn the world if his 
strength were proportioned to it. For ten minutes the 
world is absolutely his; the weights are taken off, re- 
straints are loosed, and~he is his own master for that 
brief time—as he never again will be if he lives to be as 
old as the King of Thule, and nobody knows how old 
he was. And there is the nooning, a solid hour, in 
which vast projects can be carried out which have been 
slyly matured during the school hours; expeditions 
are undertaken, wars are begun between the Indians 
on one side and the settlers on the other, the military 
company is drilled, (without uniforms or arms,) or 
games are carried on which involve miles of running 
and an expenditure of wind sufficient to spell the spell- 
ing-book through at the highest pitch. 

Friendships are formed, too, which are fervent if not 
enduring, and enmities contracted which are fre- 
quently “ taken out” on thespot, after a rough fashion 
boys have of settling as they go along; cases of long 
credit, either in words or trade, are not frequent with 
boys; boots on jack-knives must be paid on the nail; 
and it is considered much more henorable to out with 
a personal grievance at once, even if the explanation is 
made with the fists, than to pretend fair and then take 
a sneaking revenge on some concealed opportunity. 
The country boy at the district school is introduced 
into a wider world than he knew at home in many ways. 
Some big boy brings to school a copy of the Arabian 
Nights, adog-eared copy, with cover, title-page and the 
last leaves missing, which is passed around, and slyly 
read under the desk, and perhaps comes to the little boy 





whose parents disapprove of novel-reading, and have 
no work of fiction in the house except a pious fraud 
called ‘‘Six Months in a Convent,’ and the latest comic 
almanac. The boy’s eyes dilate as he steals some of 
the treasures out of the wondrous pages, and he longs 
to lose himself in the land of enchantment open before 
him. He tells at home that he has seen the most won- 
derful book that ever was, and a big boy has promised 
tolend ittohim. “Is it a true book, John,” asks the 
grandmother? “Because if it isn’t true, itis the worst 
thing that a boy can read.” (This happened years 
ago.) John cannot answer as to the truth of the book, 
and so does not bring it home; but he borrows it nev- 
ertheless, and conceals it in the barn, and lying in the 
hay-mow is lost in its enchantments many an odd hour 
when he is supposed to be doing chores. There were 
no chores in the Arabian Nights; the boy there had but 
to rub the ring and summon a genius, who would feed 
the calves and pick up chips and. bring in wood in a 
minute. It was through this emblazoned portal that 
the boy walked into the world of books, which he soon 
found was larger than his own, and filled with people 
he longed to know.—C. D. Warner, in ** Work and 
Play.” 











*. s 
Financial. 

GOVERNMENT BoNDS.—The reported negotiation of $60,000,009 of 
new bonds abroad has occasioned a great heaviness in the markets, 
both here and in Europe. This appears to be due to the length of 
time which will be necessary to complete the arrangement. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the proposition as presented to Mr. 
Boutwell makes an absolute bid for only $50,000,000 of bonds, with the 
option of taking the balance afterward. The whole negotiation 
could not, therefore, be concluded before one or two years. The 
market is, however, rather stronger at the close. 

GOLD.—Tne rumored negotiation has also had a depressing effect 
on gold. Bullion in the Bank of England decreased £390,000, and the 
Bank of France lost 1,900,000 frances. The French Minister of Finance 
announces that one-half of the fourth milliard of indemnity will be 
paid to Prussia within a fortnight. At the Government sale of 
#1,(00,(00 gold on Thursday the total bids amounted to 35,912,000. The 
Assistant Treasurer has paid out to date $23,106,000 on account of the 
redemption of Five-Twenties, and $11,070,000 for January interest. 
Customs receipts amount to $2,696,000. 

STATE BONDS.—Southern} securities are stil] generally depressed, 
but have reacted in some cases. The Virginia Senate is still discuss- 
ing the bill to stop funding, it having passed the House over the 
Governor’s veto. 

RAILROAD BONDS.—Many inquiries are making for investment, 
and the favorites are strong and advancing. 

MONEY.—The tendency through the week has been to easier rates, 
and, in the natural course of monetary affairs, still easier rates may 
be expected. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations since 
Friday, Jan. 12: 

DODD cise cscvvcccccccrcccccncccncecscencceceséecess 10934 ,1095¢ 109,103 ,1033%4 
11456, 114% 114% 11434 11434 
11554 ,115%,1154151,%,115% 
11034,110% ,109% ,10944,109% 













U. 8. és, ‘81, coup... 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup. 


U.S. 5-20, 64, coup.........+ 110,111,1103¢,119,11036 
VU. &. 5-20, "65, COUP.......eceeeeeeseeecceeeeesceeeceneeeseees 112,112}4,112,111 
U. S. 5-20, 65, COUP., MCW... ..-seeeereerreeeeerereeeeces 11136 110% ,109%,110 
U. 8. 5-20, 6%, COUP.,.....scccercrcceererecessceees 112}4,1125 112,111, 111% 
U. &. 5-20, 8, COUP... eeeeeeeseeeeneesereeeeeereeerereseserees 113,112,112 
LU. S. 10-40, TOG... cee eeeeececececececceeeceeecceeeeeees 10934 ,10934 10934 ,1003¢ 
U. &. 10-40, COUP. ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeereeerereeees 1093 ,110,10934 ,109,10936 
N. Y. C. & Hudson Riv. con. st0ck........seseeeereee 9634 96,95 16 9336 9336 
N. Y. G. & Hudson Riv. Con. Scrip........+seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9234 ,92,9214,92% 
REAGING.......-0-seeeceeeccereeceenerceeeesceeseees 11236 ,1133¢ 114341154115 
Wabash.......sccccccccecsceeccccceeeceeeserscsesseeserens 7334, 7256, 73% 14% 
Northwestern........0ssseeesecerecceeeecseceeeeeeeresseed 68% 63,6834 ,70,703¢ 
Northwestern preferred. ........-cseeeseceeerereees 9234 ,9134 9244 ,9134,921¢ 
Milwaukee and St. Paul..........seceeesreereeeee! 5634 ,57,55% 544,554, 54% 
Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred...........+ 8034 ,805¢ 80% ,8034 805,894 
Lake SHOTC.......ssssccececcececessnsnreeeceseeseees 9534 ,99% 91% ,90¥ 91K 
Lake Shore SCrip.......ssscceeecceeeveecssccecesewseseeecen 883¢ 87% ,83,87%& 
Rock Island..........scccceccecceccceecevessccsess 108}4,1083¢ ,108}¢,109,109% 
Fort WAYNEC.......seecceeceeeseeenerecrseeeeenseeeeeeerarens 96,9634 96% 966 
Pittsburg.......sceccsseceecceecceeceesvassecseceereeseesesecerereee 91% 9146 
New Jersey Central...........sceecceeeecereccrecsecerceseces 109,1001¢ ,1103¢ 
MR TIE sc ccc ncosclssichoseccdecdiccectbesnccubeceeule 5636 55345534 ,55 % 
Western Union........cccccccseceeceeecsvecceecs TLS 7056 , 7096 ,7 234 7136, 72 
sais dda sdineca chek osncsenemneseensennesbesheunemenhaserseabae 116,118,117 

3034 80% 31,3236 32K 

3636 ,385¢ ,37 34,3636 3544 





THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE. This valuable 
publication, as we are glad to learn, begins the New Year under very 
favorable auspices. Its circulation has largely increased, not only 
in this city, but all over the country and in foreign lands. It prom- 
ises several ‘new features for the year, including very valuable re- 
ports of the domestic and foreign markets, by telegraph. It is.pub- 
lished in this city in connection with Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last were 
as follows: 

















Apples, bbis., - -_ 521| Cut-meats, pks., 14,018 | Leather, sides, 63,899 
Sitey. bush., 49,300 | Dressed Hogs 5.254| Malt, bush., - 
Beans, bbis., - ea Dried fruit, *oks., "877 | Oats, bush, - = 92:38) 
Beef, pkgs.,- - 1, Hees, = - 2,616] Peas, bush., - - $48 
Butter, pk »- «© 8 194 our, bois. = sh ae Pork, pks., - - 
Cheese, pkgs., -_ 5,997 | Grass Seed, 5,909 | Resin, bbis., - iss 
Corn, bush., - 246,900 pom be Dales, -- 18 Tobacco, hhds., - 116 
—— Meal, bbls., 1.229 rant do. pks., &e., 947 


bi 1, 78 -- ool, bales, - 405 
tron, bales, = Hand, Kis aes) Wool. bales. 18,320 
Wholesale Price pechinnen for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 13th, 


follows: 
seeing Fleur and Meal. 





bl., = $7.40@9.00 | Genesee Extra, # bbl... 7.50@3.5) 
a Extra, & bbl ‘ “inet 40 Baltimor 09.75 
catia Vin: Saghe| ene $B." EBB 
he tra, # boi, —@7.00 | Buck wakwheabhour i CO ameter rma 
Grain. 
‘ , ® bus. 1.70@1.85 | Oats, # bush., - - - - 550@5Tc 
— Red & ani. west, - Rye, # bush., - «<2. 
oaks. ©. wea he il 
’ us) ese wot 2 oe oh 
-,. # bush., -- + Bee@ 
Provisions. 
00|Hams,®@m - «- « «= 12@ldc 
ha od mates ¥ PO set Bacon, short rb, ® ® - 7@8Xc 
“  West’n Bo Lard, prinoe Ream. © ® sy 
Beot, plain meas # bl., - - 35 he ante —@18 
“ India m Sopa sez ins ‘Western, #3 - - Beate 
Shouldars. falted, —@60 we » Geinen' DD- il 























Jax. 17, 1872. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














Miscellaneous Extracts. 


An AGREEABLE SvuRPRISE.—The 
French papers tell us a story of a French 
composer, usually residing at St. Cloud, 
who took refuge in Paris during the war. 
As soon as the withdrawal of the German 
troops rendered such a step possible, he 
hastened to seein what state his house 
was, His anxiety may be more easily 
imagined than described when it is 
known that he had, in his hurry, left 
behind him an unfinished score, on 
which he founded great hopes. His 
heart beat more and more violently the 
nearer he approached his old habitation. 
What was his horror to find that only 
one wall had been left standing !— 
Through the tears which flowed co- 
piously down his cheeks he perceived in 
the wall, at some distance from the 
ground, the door of a cupboard, with the 
key sticking in the keyhole. It wasin 
that cupboard he had placed his cher- 
ished score. Rushing away, he fetched 
a ladder, and, placing it against the wall, 
mounted the rungs! With a trembling 
hand, he opened the door of the cup- 
board, and there—could he believe his 
eyes ?—perceived the score. Nearly mad 
with joy at finding his work so miracu- 
lously saved, he rushed off with it home, 
and immediately sat down to the piano. 
To his unutterable astonishment, he dis- 
covered that the score he had left un- 
finished was completely terminated, 
while the following lines in German 
were inscribed on the last page: 

‘““My dear colleague, will you accept 
my assistance? Should my music please 
you, here is my address: No. 104, Goethe 
Place, Frankfort-on-the Main. Kénne- 
mann, Bandmaster of the 22d Regiment 
of the Lire.”’ 


RatT-CATCHERS.—There are profes- 
sional destroyers of vermin who contract 
by the month or quarter to remove rats, 
mice, and roaches, from hotels, restau- 
rants, ete. Some hunters of small deer 
also furnish live rats in large numbers, 
within twenty-four hours from order, 
for the exhibitions of dog-pits. They do 
not keep the rats on hand, but catch 
them as required. It is generally be- 
lieved, and is perhaps true, that they use 
some bait or attractive scent in trapping 
the vermin. Such is not, however, the 
explanation as the writer heard it from 
the lips of one of the most skilled in this 
vocation. 

‘““T never use bait or drugs. I have 
studied the animal.” Here he drew him- 
self up in the consciousness of superior 
knowledge, and proceeded with a lofty 
air. ‘“‘ Noman that understands the rat 
needs such things; nor are fancy rat- 
traps of any account. Look at a rat’s 
nest! Itis hid behind a wall. Itis near 
achimney ora heat-flue, so that it is kept 
warm. Itis lined with soft stuff—rags, 
hair, lint, torn paper. Would you catch 
rats? Make a nest for them. Use a box 
having sliding doors to a small aperture. 
Put rags in the box, or saw-dust, or both, 
and leave it in the warmest part of a 
room that the rats frequent, covered 
with an old carpet, the aperture left 
open. No one must disturb the room; 
the longer things are thus left the better. 
There will be a time when you can walk 
in quietly, drop the sliding door, and 
carry off the box under your arm with 
every rat inside that was in the build- 
ing.”’ 

** At what hour of the day or night do 
you find all the rats in?’ we inquired. 


“You would not ask the question if 
you had studied the rat,” was the some- 
what evasive reply. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








PROMPT PAYMENT. —No higher compli- . 


ment could be given to any business concern 
than that extended to the Germania, Hanover, 
Niagara, and Republic Insurance Companies, 
by the Chicago business men, whose property 
they insured at the time of the great fire. 
These companies have paid up all their losses 
in full, and have entered upon a career of fu- 
ture prosperity to which they are one and all 
justly entitled. Unlike many of the compa- 
nies that met with serious losses at Chicago, 
they refused to take advantage of their cus- 
tomers or to make any delay or difficulty about 
a settlement. But, on the contrary, their losses 
were adjusted as rapidly as the circumstances 
would permit, and they stand to-day with 
unimpaired capital and stronger in the confi- 
deuce of thecommunity than ever. These cir- 








cumstances are not only of value to the mer- 
chants of Chicago, but also to the merchants of 
this city, forif the former had not been able to 
settle their losses as rapidly as they did, they 
would have been unable to settle their indebt- 
edness to this city. The action of these com- 
panies is certainly worthy of imitation. 


You can obtain a weekly report of the 
New York Money Market by enclosing a stamp 
to CHARLES W. HASSLER, No. 7 Wall Street, 
New York. 


We recommend all in want of Carpets. 
to visit Foster BROTHERS’ Carpet Warehouse, 
257 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Their stock is 
the most extensive, their styles unsurpassed 
and their prices are as low, and, for many 
grades of goods lower, than can be found else- 
where. By all means call and examine their 
assortment. They also keep a large assortment 
of Lace Curtains and Curtain Materials. 


The magnificent span of horses owned 
by Messrs W. & J. M. Hickox, which made such 
a furore in Boston, is now in this city. They 
can be seen daily, and are admired by throngs 
of people, conveying large quantities of Elias 
Howe’s Sewing Machines to numerous cus- 
tomers. 


THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN: with 
a brief review of Rev. Edward Payson Ham- 
mond’s Meetings. By Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, 


of Glasgow. Paper covers, 31 pages, price 2 | 
cents, 20 cents per dozen, $1.50 per 100, $12 per | 


1000. Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


We desire to call attention to the First 
Mortgage Convertible 7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
of the Peoria and Rock Island Railway of Illi- 
nois. 

First Mortgage Bonds, . ‘ $1,500,000 

Capital Stock (all paid in), 2,000,000 

See our advertisement on first page. 

TURNER BROTHERS. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SApouio to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, etc. 





ALL TAXES PAID. 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage Bonds, 


FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
uary and July in New York. Roed running; stock 
paid ,up larger than mortgage; road already em- 
ployed to its utmost capacity. 

We think very highly of these Bonds, and recom- 
mend them to all classes of investors. 


For sale, at a moderate discount, by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, Neo. 12 Pine St., N. Y. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 


Eight Per Cent. Bonds 
Of GREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


The attention of investors is called to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The Total debt of Greene 
County, prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which some $2,000- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for the 
first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $400,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
1871, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
tothe public at eighty and accrued interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they py OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 

Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any fur- 
ther information will be furnished upon applica- 
tion, either personally or by letter. 

GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. 








Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., Londen. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at ‘— of our offices, or through our correspond- 


rat our LONDON BANKING om, arrangements 
have been made for the receptio: 7 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and 
latest advices from the United States. ” = 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 





THE POPULAR LOAN. 


7.30 
Interest in Gold. 





The heavy sales of Northern Pacific 7.3) Gold 
Bonds show their great popularity with Investors, 
and it is because of their absolute safety, both asa 
first-class railroad security and a real estate mort- 
gage on lands worth twice the amount secured, 
that we recommend them to the public. 


The net earnings ef the present (Union and Cen- 
tral) Pacific Railroad for 1871 are officially reported 
at nearly $9,500,000. An equal traffic on the North- 
ern Pacific will pay a net dividend of more than 
NINE AND A HALF per cent. on its entire cost. 


The average price at which twenty-six leading 
Land Grant Roads have to this date sold their 
lands is $7 08 per acre. Sold at the same average 
price, the Grant of the Northern Pacific Company 
will produce more than $160,000 per mile of Road, 
more than three times the total possible cost of 
construction and equipment. 


These facts regarding Pacific Railroad earnings, 
and the Market value of Railroad Lands, as shown 
by actual sales to settlers, show the threefold se- 
curity of Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds, which 
we are now offering at par in currency. 


Many millions of these Bonds were sold the past 
year, and the demand so far in January is very 
active at all the Agencies. The large profit., both 
immediate and annually, in the way of interest, is 
inducing a free exchange of 5-%0s into Northern 


Pacifics, and this will naturally continue to in- | 
| worth 1. 


crease as the Government proceeds with its re- 
demption of the @2s. 


Maps, pamphlets, and full information will be 
furnished on application to Banks and Bankers, 
Agents for the loan throughout the United States 
and Canada, 


JAY COCKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washingtoa. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 








twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive | 


price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 


W.N. COLER &CO., 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
Ne. 11 Wall St., New York. 





FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 & 46 BROADWAY, cor. BLEECKER ST., 


December 19, 1871. 


he Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the 42d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND = all 

deposits te (by the the rules gots thereto) at the 

of SIX . PER ANNUM, on ral 
sums from fe 00 £ BN Ow, payable on and after the 
third Monday in January. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of Jan- 
uary Ist, and if not withdrawn, will receive Interest 


the same as 2 —. 
BROWN, President. 
RD WAED SCRaLL., "ie. 
. ALVORD. 





BOWERY SAVINCS BANK. 








Interest will be paid to depositors at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. on all funds from five dollars to 
two thousand dollars. Five per cent. upon such 
excess of deposits agreeably with the provisions of 


the by-laws, and payable on and after Monday, | ~ 


January 15, 


| peveewag and 23d Street line of stages 


The Bank will be OPEN DAILY from 10 o'clock | 
in the morning to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and | 


will continue open On Mondays until 7 o’cleck in 
the evening, at No. 130 Bowery. 
THOMAS JEREMIAH, President. 
C. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company. 









DRY GOODS. 








A.—GUIPURE LACES. 


We have just received the case of Gui; Laces 
from the Custom House, mentioned in week’s 
Paap and now offer our entire stock 0. 


COST OF IMPORTATION. 


The case contained upwards of 200 pieces, includin ¢ 
pp handsome patterns, at 2oc., 45c., We. 


yard. 
we) eces, full 2 inches wide, at 65c. yard. ee 
85e.. loses el t patterns at 85c., w: 50 
Several extra fine ine petierns, at 4 and Ae morih 
35. full3 es wide, former! 


a fe oan oon and conceded at that price to to be 0 per 
cont. under reculer pareve, nes now eek ‘i 3, 
80 several eclegan' 
$1 75 and $1 85, all at dy ay tnd ty offered. 


EITHER AT RETAIL OR WHOLESALE. 


Our reason for cating ovr our real Guipure Laces at 
the above mentioned iow prices is ply that they 
have arrived two months behind time, and rather 
pm ple dey them over for the spring trade, we will 
se em @ 


COST OF IMPORTATION ° 


Special bargains ir 
Fine black Silk Gimps, 
Passementerie Trimmings, 
Fringes, 


Loops, Buttons, &c., &c. 


Elegant Black Silk Gimps at 
$3 70, $4 and $4 25 per piece of full 11 yards, no ald $ 
suld tormerly at from $5 2 to $6 4 per piece. 
Superfine black Velveteen Buttons at gross ; 
worth $1 50. 
Ly quality black Silk Crochet Buttons at 25c. 
er dozen. 
. Bargains in real Thread, Point Applique, real 
and imitation V alencienues, French imitation 
Thread, Blonde Laces, &c., &c. 





Great reduction in prices of Muslin and Merino 
Dntesgermense, Hosiery, Kid Gloves, Embroider- 
ies, lsaandkerchiefs, 


AND MILLINERY GOODS, 
Ladies’ Mostne ? Vests, high neck and long sleeves, 
at 68c., worth $1 25 
Children’s Merino Undergarments, reduced to 
cost 
Gents’ heavy Undershirts, reduced to @c. each, 


— Undergarments, cheapest in the United 
States. 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


lathes’ Drawers, 6 tucks 1 and plain, at 38c. pair, 

worth 75c. 

Ladies’ aeons, 6tucks and ruffle, at 50c. from Sc. 

Chemises, good muslin, full size, at 55c. ,worth 75e. 

ae Tancy bosom, with puffing and embroid- 

ery, at 75c., worth $1 25. 

Chemise, fancy bosom, with fine tucking and em- 
broidery, at (5c., worth #1 2 

Skirts, fuil size, 6 tucks end wide hem, at 68c., worth 

shirts, 1 oa size, 6 tucks and cambric ruffle, at 75c., 
wort 

Skirts, full size, with cluster of ten tucks and hem, 
at 7éc., worth $1 25. 

Night Dresses, Fuil size, with ruffle, at Sic., worth 


Night Dresses, tucked yoke back and front, at $1 25, 
worth $1 75 ; and many more styles too numerous 
to mention ‘at proportionately tow prices. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
Bridal Trousseaux furnished. 





CORSETS, CORSETS, CORSETS. 


In our Corset Department we are offering special 
nducements, as we are determined tw sell off as 
much as possible before taking account of stock. 
egant Corsets, warranted J whalebone and 
perfect fitting, in boxes, at 68c,, worth $1. 
egant imported Corsets at $1, 41 25, $150 and $2 
—all fuily 40 per cent. under =. 
Balance ot our glove-titting Corsets. 


SELLING OFF AT §1 6, REDUCED FROM $22i. 


Bane 








Millinery Goods reduced to cost. 
KF ee 8, Hats at less than Patt bee gee 
Our $1/5 Black Velveteens reduced to 
Our #1 0 Black Velveteens reduced to i 25. 
All Our $1 25 Colored Velveteens reduced to 85c, 
Black Silk Velvets reduced fully 25 per cent. 
Call and examine. 
Not urged to buy. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


The trade supplied ‘= on -— quantity at less than 
downtown jobbers’ prices. 


EHRI c H’S 
TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 Eighth Avenue, 
Near 24th St. 





N.B.—This establishment has no connection with 
any other store either in or out of the city. and all 
to us dire 


cemmunications should be ad C.. 


P.S.—Ladies from BROOKLYN can reach our Es- 
tablishment most conveniently from ty pd by 
rom Fui- 

ton Ferry, either by 8th Avenue cars ne Vese 
| mg eA by Sth Avenue stages to Broadway an 





CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Patent Elastic Felt 


Is THE 


| Best, Cheapest,and Most Durable 


Chartered by the Government of the United States. | 


185 Bleecker St., New York. 


Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable 7h PE AND with interest a 





ZUILLE, Cas 
Whether you wish to B li, 
Rail | y ee uy or Se 
Road Charles w. Hassler, 
Bonds. ° 7 Waltew York. 





lane Seman Ber 


.W. HALL. 
H. 5 MckINNEY 
46 North 7th &s Piiadetphia. 





Material ever used for filling 


| MATRESSES, 


BOLSTERS, 
PILLOWS, 
AND 
CHURCH 
CUSHIONS. 
Warranted not te Pack er become Lumpy. 
Half the price of hair. 
PATENT ELASTIC FELT CO., 
Send fer Circular. DUANE 8t., NEw YORK 


“The Florence is the most perfect machine I have 
ever seen. Ihave used mine over five years, and 
it has ne ver been out of order one day. 

“Mrs. JOSEPH DARLINGTON, 
“Weston, Lewis Co., W.Va. 





“June 26, 187] * 
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Farm and Garden. 


FOREST CRAFT. | 


E are anxious to keep the subject of forest- 
culture before our readers, for it is destined to 
become one of great importance in this country, and 
the sooner we begin to experiment on a large scale the 
sooner shall we arrive at some settled and connected 
plan of action. Our attention has been called to this 
matter by a long notice in the Pall Mall Gazette on the 
subject of Indian forests. It is now several years since 
the attention of the British government was called to 
the reckless destruction of the standing timber. In 
India as in this country the people had come to look 
upon the wood supply as inexhaustible, and a practice 
known as the dhya system had become very extensive. 
This system is so very like what is done in some of our 
more thinly settled States that it is worthy of descrip- 
tion. A woodman makes a clearing, and burns the 
trees, using the ashes for manure. Ina very few year3 
he finds that the land has lost its richness, so he moves 
away and repeats the process. Of course this was fatal 
to the forests, and when the Indian railway system be- 
gan to be developed it became evident that the most 
valuable woods were very scarce. The stringent meas- 
ures which have been adopted are likely to effect a 
radical reform, and in that tropical climate a few years 
will go far to restore the value of the wood-lands. It 
is not too late for us to profit by the experience of the 
rest of the world, and our government would do well 
to take the matter energetically in hand. The fires of 
the past year have destroyed an amount of standing 
timber which it is impossible to estiraate with even ap- 
proximate accuracy. The wastefulness of lumbermen 
has been made almost insignificant in comparison with 
the wholesale destruction wrought in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, but while it is perhaps impossible to avoid 
fire in the woods, we can at least check the havoc made 
by the ax. How long it will take to arouse the people 
to a sense of the danger which threatens our already 
sufficiently reduced forests, depends largely upon the 
earnestness of those who realize the importance of the 
subject. We hope to do our duty in the matter, and if 
we can secure the attention of a few we may hope in 
the end to influence the many. Weare glad tosee that 
some of the Western States are offering a bounty for 
the cultivation of forests on prairie lands, and we hope 
that before long farmers will begin to ask their Con- 
gressmen to advocate the establishment of an Order of 
Practical Foresters, with their headquarters at Wash- 
ington. 





THE BLUE Rays.—Some of our scientific cotempo- 
raries ridicule the idea that the rays of light which pass 
through blue or violet glass are especially favorable to 
vegetable life. Weare not ourselves disposed to place 
implicit faith in the accounts which are published on 
the subject, but evidence is accumulating and we are at 
least determined not to shut our eyes to what may 
prove to be a valuable discovery. <A writer in Tilton’s 
Journal of Horticulture says: 


“| applied a coating of Prussian blue paint, six inches wice, 
up the center of each row of panes; the result was electric, 
and the plants assumed their beautiful green color in a few 
days, and the trusses of bloom came to maturity ina few days. 
The green-houses had been used to grow geraniums for bed- 
ding purposes, but they had lost their color every year about 
the first of April. The plants were completely rejuvenated 
by the blue glass.” 

It eccurs to us that perhaps the blue rays may have 
the same effect upon vegetable life that oxygen has 
upon animallife. It may accelerate its vitality only to 
hasten its death. 


ARTIFICIAL Rarn.—In England, where experi- 
mental agriculture is carried to an extent almost un- 
known with us, the invention of methods of irrigation 
has been very ingenious. At Stoke Park, a tract of 
twenty acres is irrigated by artificial rain, the system 
being quite successful. The water was applied every 
night last summer, in showers, excepting when natural 
rain made it unnecessary. The apparatus consists of 
pipes laid in the ground, supplied from an elevated 
reservoir, into which water was pumped by machinery. 
The financial exhibit made by the results of the experi- 
ment is said to be a good one. The interest of the 
money invested on the necessary machinery, and the 
cost of operating it, aggregated $95 an acre for the en- 
tire tract of twenty acres. Likewise the income of an 
acre aggregated $200, being made up of the proceeds of 
one crop of grass and grazing in the autumn of 1870, 
and two crops of hay in 1871. The net profit was thus 
$105 an acre. On land of the same tract and same 
character, used for the same purpose, but where the ir- 
rigation was omitted, the net profit on an acre was but 
#45.—Exchande. . 


THE FrnanciaAL Exuipit.—The ninth census re- 
ports give an aggregate of $9,261,775,121 as the true 
value of the farms of the United States. Adding $336,- 
£90,871 for agricultural implements, and $1,524,271,714 
for domestic animals, and we have a total agricultural 
capital of $11,122,937,706 in 1870 against $7,983,301,641 in 
1860, an increase in ten years of $3,139,636,065, or about 
40 per cent. The total value of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of 1869 was $2,445,602,379, or about 22 per cent. 
upon the entire capital. 


WELDING Iron.—Iron can be welded at a low heat 
by using borax melted with one-tenth part of sal ammo- 
niac, cooled on an iron plate, pulverized, and mixed 
with an equal weight of quick-lime powdered. The 





powbais is sprinkled on in the 1 iron when red-hot, the iron 
returned to the fire, and need not be brought to the 
usual heat to get a good weld. 





FACTS ‘AN DR uM ORS. 


So Stevens battery so many years in course of con- 
struction is now finished so far as it can be in its 
present position, and is ready to be launched. The rest of the 


_ work is to be done in the water and on the dry-dock. The. 
vessel will not, however, be launched until it is decided what 


the State will do with it. It was willed by Mr. Stevens to the 
State, which cannot under the Constitution accept the gift 
without the consent of Congress, and the vessel will probably 
be sold. 

—A delegation of Creeks from the Indian Territory 
are about to visit Washington to urge a recognition of the 
Okmulgee Constitution, and to attend to other matters in 
which their nation is interested. The Creeks now number 
14,800, and own nearly 4,000,000 acres of land, with $1,519,000 in 
money, which is held in trust for them by the Government. 

—The mixing house of Laflin & Rand’s Powder Com- 
pany at Rifton, N. Y., was blown up last week. A mixer was 
killed. The house and man were blown to atoms. The cause 
of the explosion is unknown, but it is supposed to have origi- 
nated from friction from the shaft running through the 
building. 

—TIllinois and Massachusetts are about to raise the 
salaries of theirGovernors. The Governor of California is the 
best paid Executive in the Union with $7,000 in gold; Pennsyl- 
vania deals out $5,000; New York, Louisiana and Texas, $4,000 
Connecticut, $1,100; Delaware, $1,333. 

—The Municipal Council of Metz has just sent to 
Prince Bismarck a petition asking that the conscription in 
Lorraine may be delayed for five years. Without that, says 
the document, the emigration is sure to assume such propor- 
tions that the country will be no more than a desert. 

—The Legislative Committee to which was referred 

the message of Governor Palmer regarding the military occu- 
pation of Chicago after the fire, has reported that enforcement 
of martial law was wholly unnecessary and illegal. 
+ —Since last February no less than twenty-eight com- 
panies for conducting the construction of asphaltic paving 
have been started in England, with an aggregate capital of 
£3,220,000. 

—The new Territory of Ojibway, which it is proposed 
to set off in the northern part of Dakotah, will contain about 
74,000 square miles, being nearly one-half the present area of 
Dakotah. 

--A suit for the recovery of $10,000,000, or railroad 
property estimated to be of that value, is in progress in the 
United States Courts in Indiana. 

—A bill recalling the Constitutional Convention has 
been passed the Nebraska Senate, and there is some talk of 
impeaching the Governor. 

—It has been raining for nearly three weeks in the 
Sacramento valley, and thousands of cattle have perished in 
the floods. 

—Pius IX. will shortly issue an ultimatum to those 
bishops who have not accepted the dogma of infallibility. 

—Arrangements have been made for the introduction 
of American cars on English railways. 

—Stokes, the murderer of James Fisk, Jr., has bcen 
committed to await the action of the Grand Jury. 

—The Prince of Wales has so far recovered as to be 
able to take exercise in the open air. 

—John Sherman was elected Senator by the Ohio 
Legislature on the 10th inst. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, January 17, 1872. 

















‘WHERE ARE THE CHROMOS? 


T is very gratifying to see that, despite the neces- 
sary delay in delivering our chromo premiums, 
the letters of inquiry which come to us show full faith 
in the Christian Union's promises. Our last year’s 
fulfillments earned us the right to that confidence. For 
this very reason we wish to be sure that none of our 
subscribers are misled, either by our advertisements or 
by the mistaken zeal of here and there a too-eager 
canvasser, into supposing that pictures requiring such 
elaborate and careful workmanship can be turned off 
in a day and delivered in a week. 

Our original arrangements for these Chromos were 
made last April by one of the publishing firm who 
went to Paris while the shot and shell of Versailles 
were falling in the city, and ordered 5,000 pair, tobe 
delivered August Ist. When, upon the first quiet an- 
nouncement to renewing subscribers, it became evi- 
dent that the pictures were to be in very great demand, 
and when in early August there appeared some delay 
in the delivery from Paris, instead of resting satisfied 
with correspondence merely, another member of the 
firm was dispatched, to personally look into the manu- 
facturing arrangements and wake up the French 
artist-printers to a realization of American enterprise. 
The first lot of chromos was found complete, inspected, 
approved and shipped; orders were given for the in- 
stant employment of more presses and more men, and 
the manufacturers promised the delivery of 30,000 pair 
of ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “‘ Fast Asleep” by January Ist, 
and by the Ist of April next enough more to supply 
our whole list. 

Two voyages, much correspondence, cable telegraph- 
ing, etc., make a pretty expensive programme for such 
a free gift as these two pictures, but we assure our 
friends that the whole thing is done on business prin- 
ciples, and the Christian Union can afford to do what 
it has promised. There need be no doubt or hesitation 
about accepting this as a fact. 

But the caution we dgsire to urge is this: while you 





trust in our fulfillment of promises, do not be worried 
or impatientif your pictures do not immediately ap 
pear. One large shipment was telegraphed as on the 
way more than two weeksago. An accident 1n.the print- 
ing-house during September made something of,a de- 
lay, and ruined many nearly finished pictures; but it 
is only a delay, not a failure. - As the shipments grrive 
they will be sent out, as fast.as the Chromos can be pre- 
pared, in the order of the names upon our subscription 
lists; don’t forget that part of it, please. During the 
past ‘three weeks alone we have been setting up on our 
printed label lists an average of over a thousand. new 
names every day ; and as our agents have been at work 
all the fall, there are thousands upon thousands before 
those; and as we give the Chromos also to renewing 
subscribers, who have been renewing ever since last 
July, there are thousands more to be served; and as 
the two pictures together require thirty separate print- 
‘ings and dryings, besides the packing, and shipping, 
and transportation, and custom-house delay, and 
mounting, and mailing, ete., any reasonable manor 
woman may calculate that there must be an intervalof 
time before the pictures can be received, particularly 
if the subscription be a late one. The earlier the name 
comes in, the sooner the Chromos will go out. 

Yet this should not trouble our readers. They are 
getting their paper as rapidly as clerks "and printers 
can compass the lists, and for the extra gift of the 
pretty Chromos, we hope that, being sure of them ul- 
timately, all Christian Union subscribers will show 
their appreciation of the efforts made to serve them. 
We have “ learned to labor’; do you “learn to wait.” 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


[ a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to24 pa- 

ges, containing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. 
J ELLINWOOD’s verbatim phonographic reports of the 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S Sermons. Each pam- 
phlet contains one sermon of the week previous, to- 
gether with the Prayers before and after the sermon 
(which were added at the earnest request of many), 
and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and the 
hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘“‘ Wide 
Awake” and ‘Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, (33.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one who will send us two new subscriptions with 


26.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or 
CHROMOS.) 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
S an eight-page weekly paper for young people 
and the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully 
edited, bright and attractive in its matter, which is 
furnished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to the 
mature as well as to the youthful mind: An admira- 
ble publication, probably the most popular and inter-~ 
esting weekly journal for the young folks, issued in 
this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Highty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companien, free for one 
year, to any one who will send us a new subscription, 
with his own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
Union and Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 


Both offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth's 
Companion. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1872. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a eopy; 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for aeclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mail. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 
one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing to 
pay a liberal compensation. \Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department, 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








-CLUBBIN G RA TES. 











Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Costin nee and zerencia cal Journal, - + $0 $60 
Harper’s Month ok 653 70 
Do Wood’s Household Magazine, ° 870 40) 
Do The Galax + 623 70 
DO Scribner’s hiy. > . 650 70) 
Do The "Atlantic | Ma hly, sé « s 6 7@ 
Do Our Young Folks. e . 470 50) 
Do American A eulturist, en 20 
Do Herald of ealt h, of Sd 47 50) 
Do Demorest’s eis nite - « 560 60 
0 North Am. Review, 82% 900 
~ nae, orem i é 4 ; o 
oO pp ncott’s Mtagie ne, 
Do Sunday 53 650 
WEEKLIES. 
Do Plymouth Pu iy, wise « 50 600 
Do Harper’s wee! - 6H 70 
Do Harper’s Baza) ° ; 623 70 
Do Youth’s Com: inion, ° - 3880 450 
Do Hearth s and 5530 600 
Do r and Shining Jour. . e 62 00 
Do Liti I's 's Li fe Age, - wo HO 
Do The N. Y. Pribun - 470 00 
Do Appieton’s Journal, .° 6B 00 
Do In orendent, . al 2 one 50 
Do Advan > eee ok SR Le 50 50 
Do Methodist, oh ee Th Rigi 2 50 
Do Nation eatze forme.’ ehoupe 7 00 
Do Evangelist, 5 50 00 





Address all communications 


J. B. FORD & oo. Ee al 
27 Park Place, New York, 








